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—“*The American Porter” 





Supplies a delightful beverage to the American public 
that has long been demanded but never previously at- 
tained. It is superior in every way to the best English 
Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf; being mellow, refreshing 
and palatable. The only perfect Porter of American 
make. Try a bottle of the new brew. Sold at all buffets. 
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Through Trains to Philadelphia and New York 


Leave St. Louis 


§S.44 AM. 1.00 PM. 11.35 pM. 


and for intermediate points, 


2.40 AM. §S.04 AM. S.L5 PpoM. 


When returning from the East don’t forget the new 
train which leaves Pennsylvania Railroad, 23d street Station, 
New York, at 5:55 p. m., and reaches St. Louis 9:40 p. m. 
next day. 
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The new Red River Division is now open—throuyh 
train service between St. Louis—Kansas City and Northern 
Texas via Denison—Sherman. 
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A STUDY IN SOULS. 





MIRROR will publish a serial story to be com- 


—: with the issue of May 16th the 


pleted in fifteen installments. 

The novel is strictly up-to-date and it deals in 
the most slashing fashion with some conspicuous 
contemporary characters in Society, Literature and 
the Drama. The scenes are laid in New York and the 
incidents and characters will be recognized by every 
one familiar with the history of the last few years. 

The title of the novel is 


THE IMITATOR 


and the style is the acme of cleverness, epigram- 
matic, cynical and precious, while the character- 
drawing is merciless, as is to be expected in a key- 
novel. 

The author of the novel has reasons for re- 
maining, for the present at least, anonymous. The 
story itself will reveal the fact that the writer knows 
the subject with a knowledge that comes from close 
study if not from intimacy with the elements and 
characters studied. The novelist might well have 
given the tale the secondary title of A Study In Souls, 
for that is a literal description of the main theme of 
the book. It is not unlikely that, when the novel 
shall have developed itself somewhat in the columns 
of the MIRROR, it will bethe vogue and the sensation 
of the swell mob, the art set, the literary crowd of 
New York and Chicago and their congeners in all 
the other cities of the Union. 

There is not a particle of doubt that the 
MIRROR novel, 


THE IMITATOR, 


will be the literary, social, dramatic sensation of the 
coming summer season, for it handles Society with- 
out gloves, gives a startling view of some recent social 
tendencies, unmasks great reputations ruthlessly and 
does it all in a piquantly pungent style which will 
delight the reader with its masterly workmanship. 
This serial story will create a great demand for 
the MIRROR and persons desirous of getting all the 
story regularly and not missing a single installment 
would do well to subscribe at least for the period 


of its continuance. The subscription price of the 
MIRROR for three months is 50 cents. 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


() the forthcoming "publication from the MIRROR 





press, Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s “SONNETS To aA 

WIFE,” Mr. H. S. Canfield, who read them as 
they appeared serially in this paper, writes as follows in 
the Chicago Record-Herald of April 27th: 

“There are sonnets and sonnets. Forty millions of 
them have been written, and of them possibly 5,000 are 
good. Speaking generally, it is a difficult, restricted and 
cloying form of verse. It “should be attempted by one 
who is not only a poet, but a mechanician, with an ear at- 
tuned to melody_and harmony and with the musician’s dis- 
like of discords. When the rare combination of brain, 
poesy, constructive’ skill and understanding of music is 
made, that combination produces the sonnet which is a 
verbal and sentimental masterpiece. Many of the “Son- 
nets to a Wife” are perfection. All show a remarkable 
fluency of versification; all breathe the most tender, re- 
fined and uplifting sentiment. Mr. McGaffey is the lover 
of a beautiful woman, a lover of nature, and in love with 
his art. There is not in allthe huge range of English 
literature anything comparable to this volume, because 
nothing in English literature is like it. Other men have 
written sonnets to a mistresses’ eyebrows, to the sun, moon 
and stars, to most animate and inanimate objects, but not 
one of them has produced a series of “Sonnetsto a Wife.” It 
is a distinct monumental work, quite the most important 
contribution to American poesy within the last twenty-five 
years. The world will be better for it, and against the 
black background of latter-day eroticism it shows whitely 
like a star. 


ee 
THE GREATEST WOMAN POET. 





voted to an essay entitled, “THE GREATEST WOMAN 

PoET,” the reference being, of course, to Sappho, 
of Mitylene. The little essay pretends to be nothing more 
than a resume of what is known of the personality of this 
poet, beloved and echoed by all other great poets, and aims 
otherwise only to convey an intimation of the quality of her 
literary work, of which but a few scattered fragments 
remain to us. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News Com- 
pany, at 5 cents per copy. 


be April issue of The MIRROR PAMPHLET is de- 





REFLECTIONS. 
A Policy For the Fair 
HE World’s Fair must be beautiful. Therefore the ex- 
Tt perts in the beautiful should have a determining voice 
in the matter of location and buildings. It would be 
well for the governing body or bodies in the enterprise to turn 
over the matter of the architecture to a special committee of 
the American Institute of Architects, the statuary to alike 
committee of the National Society of Sculptors, the painting 
to the American painters’ organizations, and so forth. This 
would bring to bear upon the enterprise, upon its szsthetic 
side, the intelligence and genius of specialists in practical 
estheticism. It would eliminate from consideration the 
influence of the pull, political or social or commercial, in the 
bestowal of the more important tasks of construction and 
adornment. The representative recognized societies would 
know the men best fitted for the different species of work 
called for and could so distribute the commissions as to 
make sure thatthe best man in each specialty would be 
placed where he could do the best work because the most 
congenial to him. There would be enough commissions, 
we may be sure, to go around among the best men, and in 
so far as such an ariangement would make the work of 
architects, sculptors, painters and the like, a labor of love 
as much as a labor for lucre, we should have such a display 
of beauty as the world would’forever remember. Such a 
system would make sure that no good man would be ignored 
Or suppressed. It would secure not only the maximum of 
individual originality, but the supreme desideratum of har- 
mony. The best men in every line, working together toa 
common end, would achieve a triumph of splendor and fit- 
ness. The artistic features of the fair once delivered 
to the associated superior competence of the coun- 
try, the management would have a freer scope 
to handle the purely material and commercial aspects 
of the great undertaking. The business features, of course, 
must not be ignored by those to whom may be committed 
the esthetic details, but the Fair must be beautiful first 
and a profitable business venture afterward. The one thing 
certain about the Fair in its present stage of embryo is that 
it cannot be successful if it be not beautiful. And there is 
absolutely nothing in the way of its success in the esthetic 
line, but the possibility of a too narrow commercialism on 
the part of the general management. It is to be noted that 
I say “possibility.” There is not much probability of this, 
because the men at the head of the enterprise realize that 
this is the city’s and their opportunity and that the oppor- 
tunity will be nothing on any basis except one, and that is 
the broadest possible spirit of liberality in the treatment of 
the undertaking from every side, a general turning things 
loose and regardlessness of anything but the most splendid 
results. The World’s Fair cannot succeed on a picayunish 
policy. It must be the best the world has ever seen and 
the best can only be_ had by paying handsomely for the 
brains and hands that can and will produce it. 


Hill’s Big Blunder 

A SCHEME is onto boom David Bennett Hill for the 
next Democratic nomination for President. The scheme 
might as well be abandoned, for the West will not stand for 
Hill. The Chicago platform may be thrown aside and the 
Noise from Nebraska may be squelched, but the Democrats 
will not have Hill for President. Of that the country may 
be assured. The gang that got control of the party in 1896 
is not going to “let go” tothe reorganizers. Already ex- 
Governor Stephens, of Missouri, has sounded a warning and 
sent up a cry for a movement to offset the effects of such 
“accidents” or “crimes” as the election of a gold-bug Mayor 
of St. Louis. In his department of “Sharps and Flats” in 
the Boonville Advertiser, the ex-Governor declares that if 
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the men who nominated and elected the present Mayor of 


the State 
“There 


St. Louis succeed in their efforts to capture 
organization, the State will go 50,000 Republican. 
is no State in the Union,” says the ex-Governor, “where the 
silver sentiment is stronger than in Missouri—where the 
silver organization is more compact -and strong—and any 
effort on the part of the gold faction to dictate nominations 
or platform will be resisted to the death. In order to 
counteract the harm that has been done, and to put new 
iron into the blood of the old guard, many Democrats believe 
the Democratic State Central Committee should meet, get in 
touch with the sentiment of the people, and begin at once 
upon the work of strengthening our organization, and 
prevent, if possible, the stampede from us of the Populists, 
silver Republicans and municipal ownership people. It 
may be advisable to call for a convention of regularly 
selected delegates from every county in the State, to be 
held some time in the summer, when we will reaffirm the 
principles set forth in the Kansas City platform, and to 
officially announce that no re-organization, as proposed by 
the enemy, will be tolerated.” Missouri is the leading 
Democratic State and its word will be law to the rest of the 
country. Ex-Governor Stephens is in harmony on this 
subject with leaders like ex-Governor Stone and Col. M. C. 
Wetmore, the trust-buster. The country papers of Missouri 
are in the main in harmony with such leaders against reor- 
ganization, even though the present Governor is a secret 
gold bug, a furtive expansionist and a friend of reorganiza- 
But Dockery is dickery and Dickery-Dockery will go 
with the crowd. He is building himself a machine, even 
dictating the appointment of the subordinates of his ap- 
pointees, but he is, in the meantime, playing with both the 
reorganizers and the irreconcilables. Inthe end Dickery- 
Dockery will be with the faction that wins and from present 
indications the reorganizers have no show to capture the 
organization. Without Missouri there is little chance for a 
National reorganization. The situation may change later 
on, but just now the attempt to boom Hill is supreme folly. 
If ever the reorganizers are to have a chance to win it must 
be under the leadership of a Western man, and there is 
only one Western man so placed as to be able to lead the 
fight and to enter into deals with the lukewarm among the 
devotees of the Chicago platform. That man is David R. 
Francis, ot Missouri. Hill will only exasperate the West, 
and the West rules the party. The Hill scheme, moreover, 
is too previous. The time is not ripe for reorganization. It 
would be wise to let events work out the problem later, 
events like the submission of Aguinaldo and the oil boom in 
Texas and the gold bug victory in St. Louis. These things 
should be allowed to soak in on the silverite intelligence. 
Any attempt to reorganize now arouses the regulars, like 
Stone and Stephens and Hogg and Jones and the Noise 
himself, and any attempt to carry out reorganization under 
Eastern auspices is sheer madness. If the Stephens idea, 
as outlined above, once gets started in the West there will 
be no hope of changing the Democratic platform or shelv- 
David B. Hill and 


tion. 


ing the men who made that platform. 
his friends are making a big blunder. 


st 
Harvard and the President 
CERTAIN alumni of Harvard University have objected 
to the bestowal of the degree of LL. D. upon President 
McKinley. The objection is well taken, without prejudice 
to the President. The way to look at the mat- 
ter is simply to ask whether William McKinley would 
be made a Doctor of Laws if he did not happen to be Presi- 
The answer to that question is a decided negative. 
would be to make it 


dent. 
To bestow the degree, therefore, 
meaningless. The distinction is one of scholarship, and 
William McKinley may be distinguished for many things, 
but not for ripe scholarship. There is no more reason why 
he should be made a Doctor of Laws than that he should be 
made a Doctor of Medicine, and at any such proposition as 
the latter the proponents would be swept away by a storm 
of scornful laughter from the whole country. The LL. D. 
add anything to the sort of distinction that 


would not 
Mr. McKinley has won, 


and the fact that the President 


The Mirror 


got a Harvard degree without studying for it, or demon- 
strating a special right thereto, would not add to the dis- 
tinction of Harvard University. If the bestowal of a degree 
upon a President means nothing more than a pleasant 
usage, the custom should be stopped. The people of the 
United States have twice elected Mr. McKinley to the 
Presidency, but they did not elect him a Doctor of Laws, 
and the confidence which the people have shown in him is 
no part of the consideration that should govern the Harvard 
faculty in deciding the question of giving him the degree of 
LL. D. As to the Harvard degree, the fact that a man is 
President of the United States is a mere accident. That 
fact should no more make him eligible than the fact that 
he looks a little like Napoleon is supposed to have looked. 
Mr. McKinley is in many respects a great man, but he is 
not aman of great learning, as Universities understand 
learning, and as degrees are bestowed for great learning, to 
bestow one upon a person who has not the indispensible 
prerequisite therefor, -is to make the degree practically 
worthless and bring it into disrepute. There is no more 
reason why Harvard Universityshould make Mr. McKinley 
an LL. D. than that Rome should canonize him for his 
sanctity. And this statement is made out of no feeling of 
disrespect for the Chief Magistrate of the Nation. 
st 
Buggishness 

NEw YorK has a new hero who is supplanting Pierpont 
Morgan in public interest. He is Pat Sheedy, gambler. 
Any old sort of person does for a hero in New York and 
the way they vary in character is an indication of the 
peculiar state of mind of the New Yorker. The list runs 
something like this: Ward McAllister, Steve Brodie, Chuck 
Conners, Berry Wall, Tim Woodroff, Dr. Parkhurst, Harry 
Lehr, John W. Gates, Pierpont Morgan and Pat Sheedy, 
with a feminine contingent composed of Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, Bettina Girard, Lillian Russell and Edna May, and 
with a few recurring heroes of the prize-ring and always 
the political bosses. It is clear that New York is easily 
amused. Nothing or nobody is too silly or too tough to be 
the talk of the town. The American metropolis is as crazy 
as Paris or London, or even crazier, for new things and 
new men and new women. It knows neither rhyme nor 
reason in its taking up of fresh celebrities. Manhattan 
Island is a vast mad-house and the leading “bugs” thereon 
are editing the newspapers thereof and intensifying the 
general buggishness by devoting pages of space to anybody 
from a gambler to a grisette. 

se 
Crook and the Kiss 

THE silly season is here. Hearken to the hullabaloo 
over the Chicago Professor, Crook, who told his pupils he 
never drank, swore, kissed or hugged a woman! He has 
written to a Chicago paper that he never said women had 
not hugged and kissed him. Which demonstrates :hat Mr. 
Crook is rejoicing in his own idiotic celebrity. But Mr. 
Crook is no worse than the men of more or less prominence 
who have allowed themselves to be interviewed upon the 
subject of Crook’s assertion. Worse even than Crook are 
the women who lend their names to featuring the lunacy in 
the newspapers. The whole business is vulgarly indelicate 
in its general suggestiveness. A little fun is all right in its 
place. It is sweet and pleasant, says an old Roman, to 
make a fool of oneself upon occasion, but why should a 
school professor be talking to his girl pupils about hugging 
The man of the world knows what comes of 
The man who glories 
The pose 


and kissing? 
such action, and it is nothing good. 
in what this man Crook glories in is dangerous. 
of unimpressionableness is a well-recognized device of the 
man who proposes to be a lady-killer, and gratuitous dilation 
upon one’s personal asceticism is a form of vice. Without 
taking the Crook affair too seriously, it is incumbent upon 
any commentator to discourage the elaboration of such dis- 
cussions as are generated by the publication of remarks like 
those of Crook. One has only to watch the trend of the 
discussion to note how it veers towards a sort of nastiness 
that is not the less offensive because it is not quite frank. 
There is little difference between the exploitation of such 





things and the suggestiveness of recent discussion of women 
riding astride on horse or bicycle. Kissing and hugging 
are not heinous matters at all in the abstract, but the whole 
tone of treatment of the subject in the press is one that 
brings forward from obscurity hints and intimations of 
laxity of morals that cannot fail to have a bad influence 
upon the young person. The silliness of the thing is bad 
enough, but the sober-minded people of the community 
cannot fail to regard the joke as one which is being carried 
so far as to break down certain barriers of modesty and re- 
serve which have long been recognized as enhancing the 
charm of the American girl. Professor Crook’s remark is 
heralded as that of a sort of monstrosity. 
that he has been derelict in his duty and neglectful of his 
opportunities as a teacher, and it is against the sort of fun 
involved in such an emphatic public inference that sensible 


The inference is 


people must enter their protest. 
se 
Again Dreyfus 

A LITERARY recrudescence of Dreyfus! Well, while 
we may all appreciate the enterprise of McClure’s Magazine 
in this asin other matters, one person may be permitted to 
rise to remark that the martyr business can be overdone. 
A man who expects to live perpetually on a hard-luck story 
is doomed to disappointment, because he is sure to becamea 
bore. Dreyfus was much persecuted no doubt, but granting 
all that, the fact remains that he appears to be an unpleasant 
sort of person. He has fallen out with Colonel Picquart 
and Maitre Labori who championed him in his darkest 
His diary and autobiography, which everyone is 
from the first 
specimens, Even 
martyr-heroes should leave something to the imagination, 


hour. 
now reading in its first instalment is, 
not convincing. It is too literary. 
and should refrain from capitalizing their calamities. 
Reticence is a good thing in even a victim of persecution. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 
se st 
The Column 

A NOVEL called “The Column,” by Charles Marriott, 
published by John Lane, New York, is a book which has 
decided claims on the attention of those who want their 
stories to be literature as well as stories. The author is a 
new man. He has but one fault. Hes intolerably clever. 
He rarely ceases his logomachic legerdemain. With all 
his splendid ability he suffers from his own brilliancy and 
destroys his art by pushing it over the line into artificiality. 
One cannot help thinking of him as being unconsciously 
embodied in his own “hero,” the priggish, vain, conceited, 
watery Basil Waring. Onthe other hand, there are two 
splendid women in the book, Daphne and Mrs. Laffey—the 
one good, the other tentatively bad. Daphne, a classic 
creature, somehow living under the influence of a Doric 
column from Greece on an English headland, is a fine con- 
ception. The coolness, treshness, depth and noble openness 
of naturalism about her tranquil mystic nature are very 
impressive. She is a being that 
primal spirit of the world and throughout the book she is a 


is saturated with the 


figure that in some almost uncanny way makes one 


feel as if he were in the company of a 
Her boy-admirer always drew her picture 
with blank eyes. Mrs. Laffey is the woman who dallie 
with her own emotions and seems to raise that vice to an 


There is a fine artist 


real goddess. 


incalculable power of indulgence. 
in the book, Cathcart, who talks good art and good sense, 
and Daphne's father, though a shadow passing quickly into 
the shadow, is an effective personage. Mr. Bargister is a 
sort of caricature that is as delightful as might be drawn, 
let us say, by a Charles Dickens who was alsoa W. D. 
Howells. The characters are in a setting of stylism of the 
most pronounced sort, a modified Meredithian manner that 
now confuses and again flashes suddenly subtle illumina- 
tion upon the reader. Art-worship and Nature-worship are 
blended in the theme, and culture mingles with frank, open- 
air, sane sensuousness. The mixture is puzzling as a whole, 
but there are clear spaces inthe book where the reader 
realizes he is in the hands of a master of the word and an 


adept of the eye, physical and spiritual. If only the clever- 
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ness of Charles Marriott did not so frequently entangle 
him with himself and the reader with the reader’s self, 
likewise, the book would be undoubtedly a great novel. 
The volume is full of as many surprises as exacerbations 
and its true spirit is one of a fine Pagan breadth. The 
disillusionment of Daphne, through marriage and maternity, 
and the finicky futility of the man she marries, culminating 
in the fatality of the last chapter, make a picture no reader 
at all capable of appreciating the novel will soon forget. 
Decidedly the book is no more for the many that is “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” but of those who can bear with 
the author and find him when he most occludes himself and 
follow him in his sometimes tenuously cryptic psychologiz- 
ing, the volume is a whole intellectual gymnasium as well as 
a powerful appeal to the generous sympathies. It is too 
bad that the Devil of Cleverness should so wholly possess 
Charles Marriott as to spoil for the multitude a novel which 
otherwise might have been the first conspicuous literary 
success of the Twentieth Century. George Meredith will 
have the spoiling of Marriott to answer for, among other 
sins that mitigate his superb virtues. 
et 
Knocking and Knockers 

Mr. ELBERT HUBBARD, who is to tell us St. Louisans 
about “Roycraft Ideals,” at Memorial Hall, on May 15th, 
has written an essay against “Knocking.” The genial Fra 
Elbertus is, as usual, saying the proper thing—to a certain 
extent. It is well not to knock. It is well, as he says, to 
be kind. But, with due deference to such a captivating 
philosopher, knocking has its time and place and propriety 
in the scheme of things. One must knock the Evil every 
time it puts up its head. One must not be kind to the 
Wrong that flourishes to the detriment of Good. Does not 
Fra Elbertus knock against War and Expansion, and those 
things which seemto him bad. Verily he does. Kindness 
may be overdone. One of the great faults of the preachers 
of Christianity is, that they do not knock hard enough 
against the sin that is respectable, or, rather, fashionable. 
The knocker has his value when he is an artist knocker. 
Christ knocked on paganism and heartlessness. Luther 
knocked on privilege and proprietorship of salvation. 
Cromwell, Hampden, and their fellows, knocked on Divine 
Right, as did Marat, Danton, Robespierre. Voltaire was 
knocker as well as mocker. Ditto Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, Patrick 
Henry, were masters of the noble art of knocking Sham 
So, too, Garrison, Lovejoy, Wendell 
Phillips, Abraham Lincoln, were knockers against the enor- 


from its throne. 


mous crime of Slavery. Grant we had as knocker, too. 
Then there was Cleveland with his persistent knocking of 
the “communism of pelf,” and there is Roosevelt knocking 
with all his picturesque might against the sin of material- 
istic sloth. Even Carrie Nation is a knocker from 
the old house, but her knocking has become more 
dangerous than the farcical laws against which 
her hatchet is wielded. Oh the great and glorious knockers 
the world remembers. Shakespeare knocked the unities 
galley west and crooked. Dickens knocked out the idea 
that fiction might deal only with Lords and Ladies. Shelley 
and Wordsworth and Browning, and, in our own country, 
Poe, were knockers against the petrifying effect of formal- 
ism in poetry, just as later Verlaine did the same thing. 
Rabelais and Cervantes were knockers in their time and so 
were) Jonathan Swift and the Corn Law agitators from 
Fergus O’Connor up and down. Nevera genius that has 
helped the world along but has done so by doing some vigorous 
preliminary knocking. Whoso would disparage the knocker 
sets himself against progress. Look at Tolstoi—knocking 
everything, and to Tolstoi Fra Elbertus fain would go when 
he dies. To be sure there is a knocking that is wholly bad 
~the knocking of malice and of envy. And yet were it 
not for the high, fierce joy a fellow has in achieving things 
in spite of the detractor, the backbiter, the knocker, how 
much of joy would be gone from effort! The essence of 
the exultation of victory, after the achievement itself, is 
Showing the fellow who told you you couldn’t do and hoped 
in his heart you wouldn’t be able to do it. The knocker is 
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necessary to prod us on. If everybody told us we were all 
the mustard, we’d soon begin to believe it and sit down 
and do nothing. It’s the fellow who knocks you 
hardest who’s your’ best friend. In a_ broad 
sense conspiracy never yet succeeded of itself. The man 
who fails must be the conspirator against himself. The 
back-biter really does little harm, or the slanderer either. 
They are not what hurts in their work. The thing that 
hurts is the truth, and if a knocker tells things about you 
that are true then you should proceed to correct the fault. 
He is your friend in fact if your enemy in intent. The 
slanderer is not a pleasant being at all, but neither is the 
snake, the bed-bug or the worm, yet they all fulfil some 
valuable purpose inthe scheme of things. Criticism is 
knocking, yet but for criticism we should have no advance- 
ment. According to Mr. Hubbard’s own philosophy the 
only flawin God is that looking upon His own work He 
pronounced it good. Mr. Hubbard knocks on that propo- 
sition. The work is noc good. Fra Elbertus could have 
turned out a better universe at the Roycroft Shop in pur- 
suit of those Roycroft Ideals of which he is totell us two 
weeks hence at Memorial Hall. Fra Elbertus knocks on 
Moses and the Prophets just as hard as Voltaire knocked on 
Habbakuk. The Pastor of the Philistines blasphemes against 
Edward W. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Joui nal, and yet the L. H. 
J. isa million per cent improvement on the old Waverly 
Magazine. A man must knock if life would be opened 
unto him. A man must knock if he would waken the 
sleepers that they may learn the Truth that sets them free. 
A man must take knocks that he may be in mental, physi- 
cal and spiritual training for the work he istodo. The 
knocker, at his best, is the man who sends the world along. 
The knocker, at his worst, is the fellow who keeps the 
knocker for Truth up to his best. Let the world knock 
then in the same old way. Let not the knocker knock the 
knocker in his pride of heart that only he knocks righteous- 
ly. Let each man knock away, and if he doesn’t knock 
the right thing in the right way we may be sure that the 
thing knocked will come back at him some day and knock 
him out. Be kind—be blowed! It is sin to be kind to sin. 
And as for sinners, why, if we knock not them once in a 
while we only help them to a final knock from their own 
misdeeds unto defeat and despair and darkness. There- 
fore let the knocking proceed, “and damned be he who first 
cries ‘Hold, enough.’” V’/a tout. 
se 
The Book of Jade 


AMATEURS of the curious in modern literature will soon 
be hot after copies of “The Book of Jade,” recently pub- 
lished by Doxey, at the Sign of the Lark, New York. The 
author’s name is not given, but it is vouchsafed us that he 
is an American and a graduate of a leading American col- 
lege. Whoever he may be, he is the most decadent of all 
decadent Americans. The book is dedicated to Charles 
Baudelaire, but Mr. Doxey is wrong in asserting that no 
book like it has been issued in America, for there is just 
such necrophilistic, ghoulish infatuation with the beauty of 
corruption in many of the poems of Francis Saltus. The 
author of “The Book of Jade,” however, is a ghastly genius. 
He sings rapturously of languor and ennui,—rapturously 
is the word for his weavings of weariness. He glorifies 
opium and absinthe and corpses in the last stages of utter, 
festering decay. He is in love with Death, as one who fears 
a thing may be hypnotized by it. The darksome singer of 
“The Conqueror Worm” is outdone by the author of “The 
Book of Jade,” for poem after poem celebrates that grewsome 
generation and generator of foulness. The Flowers of Evil 
have had no such English singer except Saltus, but Saltus’ 
moods of madness were fits of immense spleen, while this 
writer is really enamored of the material vile and hymns a 
litany to Holy Pestilence. When he has glorified Death to 
the last degree of utterance the thought comes to him that 
Death itself may be, like all things else, vanity. Anglo- 
Saxon readers have usually no sympathy with such moral 
bizarrerie and morbidness and are likely to be disgusted by 
such a ghoulish revelry, but, nevertheless, the treatment of 
the revolting theme in this book has an unquestionable 
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power. In some fragments toward the end of the book there 
are passages of such blasphemy as might shock the most 
rampant atheist, describing the Absolute sitting in elemen- 
tal filth and flinging it about with busy hand3, unable to ex- 
plain the why of its own activities. Not even Nothingness 
can satiate the singer of “The Book of Jade.” There is no 
peace even in peace, not in illusion, nor in that which 
sundereth illusion. Not in life, in death, in joy or sorrow, 
or in anything, finds he the thing of which his soul is fain. 
The writer is an orientalist of some depth and he seems to 
have tasted and seen and felt strange sensations beyond the 
usual joys and woes of sense. In nota fewof his poems 
there is much beauty of horrid thought and horrible ex- 
pression and, while in one or two instances, the morbidness 
comes very nearto the ridiculous in its fumbling for some- 
thing more than ordinarily shocking, it must be said that 
the total effect is an achievement unique in its frightful 
revelation of spiritual negation in physical delight in cor- 
ruption. “The Book of Jade” scarcely equals the glamour 
that Frank Saltus threw over his Baudelaire paraphrases, 
for it accepts the corrupt as sufficient in itself, almost with- 
out any play of fancy over it, without even “the gilded 
halo hovering o’er decay.” The cold, absolute horror 
of foulness is to this writer beauty in itself. All 
the petty, puny, minor pessimists and negationists of verse 
must bow their heads before the singer of “The Book of 
Jade.” Baudelaire has had no such tribute of imitation 
before—not even in “The Landscape of Flesh.” Mr. 
Doxey, of the Sign of the Lark, should have issuei this 
book from the Sign of the Vulture. Itis a song in glorifica- 
tion only of carrion. As a typical poem of the book, and 
one least hideously vile, I transcribe this sonnet entitled, 
“Languor.” 
Although thy face be whiter than the dawn, 
Fairer than aught the dawning hath descried, 
Hast thou not now, O dear love deified, 
Knough of kisses upon thy forehead wan? 
The days and nights, like beads to pray upon, 
Pass by before our eyes and not abide, 
And so these things shall be till we have died, 
Until our bodies to the earth are gone. 


I think how pleasant such a thing must be, 
That all thy lovely limbs should fall away, 
And drop to nothing in their soft decay. 


‘Then may thy buried body turn to me, 
With new love on thy changed lips like fire, 
And kiss me with a kiss that shall not tire. 


Upon such stuff as this, sheer insanity of corrupt whim and 
spleen and jaded passion, the man Baudelaire built himself a 
fame that has had for chief English celebrant, Swinburne. 
Who the American maybe that wrote “The Book of Jade,” 
one may not conjecture, but if the police don’t catch him 
the alienists will. Either should have had him long ago, 
undoubted though his genius may be. 
et 
Orth Stein 

ORTH STEIN died last Saturday night in New Orleans. 
He was the author of all the clippings you have recently 
seen in the papers from the TJimes-Democrat. A strange 
man was Stein—dandy and desperado, angel and fiend. 
He had done murder and forgery. He had had women and 
betrayed them. He had a poet’s imagination and a stylist’s 
pen. He was as gentle and velvety asa girl and had the 
cold ferocity of a tiger. He could and did weep over a 
wounded bird, flew into white rage over a teamster mal- 
treating a horse, grew almost maudlin over little children, 
fainted with emotion at a beautiful sunrise—and in another 
aspect he was simply a clammy, pulseless, vacant-eyed, 
passionless devil. No more loveable fellow in the land 
than he in one mood, but in another, in a sort of glassy 
trance, in a sort of somnambulistic preoccupation out of 
which his acts emerged with illogical spontaneity, he was a 
monster of heartlessness and chilled the blood as he 
approached you. He wrote a copper-plate hand that 
betrayed the exquisite and he walked mostly as one rapt in 
visions, while his smile was of wan pity what time it took 
not the suggestion of a death’s head. The man’s sins were 
unaccountable to himself, and when last I saw him, at 4 
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o’clock in the morning, in a dingy little saloon in New 
Orleans, and heard him ruminating aloud on the things that 
he had done since he and I together reported 
for the Globe-Democrat the Maxwell murder trial, 


there was a note of such weary remorse in 
his voice as is found only inthe penitent verse of Ver- 


laine or Villon. He was a strangely erudite person. He 
seemed always to be speaking as from out another con- 
He was an abstracted idealist. 
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sciousness than his own. 
He is represented in Stedman’s 
Literature by a tender poem and his picture adorned the 
rogues’ galleries. He was a clever artist and tire- 
less worker and he had a power of sarcasm that actually 
seared its object. Personally, he was fascinating. His 
moods were kaleidoscopic. He loved the outlandish, the 
diabolic. Wherever he went he always kept in touch with 
me through a letter at long intervals, and they were al- 
ways letters that touched the heart, they were so sadly 
ennuye. George Wainewright, the hero of the author of 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” was another Stein, though 
not so mordant in mood. Stein was no fantastic. His duality 
of heart and soul was terrible. His mind was constant to 
itself. He was more intellectual than passionate.  Little- 
minded people could not grasp him. Stein was infinitely bet- 
ter than the life he lived under some obscure, outre com- 
pulsion of the infernal. He suffered in his better self for the 
evils of his demoniac side and, as one who knew and liked 
him, I can say that knowing him was a means to learning 
the wisdom of judging not lest we be judged. 
Fe 
To Keep Pace With the World 

IN these busy days the busy man is often disheartened 
by his inability to keep in touch with the things he feels he 
ought toread. He needs to be more in touch with things 
than ever before, but the task of following the magazines 
and books is beyond any human attainment, and he is filled 
with despair at the constant recurrence of matters in his 
daily life that he should be posted about but is not. The 
world moves rapidly and new ideas are developing every 
day. To be up with the procession, one must know about 
the new ideas not only in his own department of effort, but 
in all others, for, to-day, allthings are becoming more closely 
related and while success is to be found in specializing, the 
specialist must avail himself of all side-lights on his 
specialty from other specialists and other specialties. Out 
of this condition have grown several publications that profess 
to survey the field of thought and work, select the es- 
sentially new and salient and present it in such form that 
the busy man may absorb the general effect. 
among these publications is Current Literature, to the editor- 
ship of which Mr. William Bayard Hale has but lately suc- 
This magazine every month condenses the best 
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ceeded. 
literature of all the best newspapers, periodicals, magazines 
and reviews, the latest poetry, the ablest book reviews, the 
most striking and informing scientific articles, the cream of 
religious discussion and artistic opinion, with stories, 
sketches, witticisms and all the forms of bright and helpful 
writing. The man or woman who hasn’t time to read a 
dozen magazines or papers gets in Current Literature the 
choicest morsels from one hundred publications and those 
morsels so set forth as to be easily found and easily digested 
of their real mental nutriment. The person who needs, in 
his line of effort, the influences of a cultured survey of the 
world of higher effort finds it in such a publication 
and is relieved of “digging” for the matter in not always 
easily accessible quarters. I observe that for the week 
after Current Literature appears the selections made therein 
are gradually re-selected by the exchange editors of the 
great newspapers, so that this publication acts as a sort of 
store-house of good things from which all the scissors 
editors take at will. Current Literature is the salvation of 
many an article that otherwise might have been lost. It 
brings writers from obscurity and sends their work along 
through hundreds of papers. Such work has been called 
snippet literature, but the work of Current Literature is above 
any such characterization. it actually edits the publications 


of the world for the busy man, and it devotes its energies to 
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preserving only what is worth preserving, while it supplies 
at the same time, under the new dispensation inaugurated 
by Mr. Hale, a great deal of original matter of a class 
comporting well with its selections of the contemporary 
best. It is a publication that no busy man who yet must 
have a dash of cursory omniscience and many-sidedness can 
It plays no favorites in its selections. It is non- 
It is a particularly American in- 


neglect. 
partisan in all matters. 
stitution, and is not only a useful one, but is conducted along 
a consistently high plane of appreciation of the things that 
are true and right. 
se 
Raise the Teachers’ Salaries 
RAISE the salaries of the St. Louis school teachers. 
They don’t get enough now to enable them to establish a 
fund to provide for themselves against the time when they 
can no longer teach. The school teachers have had more 
work put upon them steadily in late years, but they have 
had no increase in pay. It would pay the School Board 
to increase salaries and enable the earlier retirement 
of teachers who now are kept on tbe rolls beyond the term 
of their efficiency. Better pay will beget better work on 
the whole. The Board may need more school room. 
Granted; but teachers are at least as important as build- 
ings. They are more important than anything except 
pupils. Teachers have long been underpaid. Now is the 
time they will be more underpaid if salaries remain at 
present status, for prices are going up on everything in St. 
The School Board can 
It must. The present 
It surely cannot stand 


Louis, from rents to groceries. 

increase the salary of the teachers. 
is a fair-minded, honorable body. 
out against a proposition that its own members have tacitly 
admitted to be good. They have admitted that the 
teachers should have an annuity fund to provide for their 
old age, andthat they do not get enough money to enable 
them to bear an assessment on their salaries to found the 


fund. Raise the teachers salaries! 


st 
The Kidnaping Verdict 


CALLAHAN, the suspected Cudahy kidnaper, has been 
acquitted by a jury in the face of strong circumstantial 
evidence and the positive identification of the defendant 
by the 
simply because his victim was a man of wealth, for 
that is the only reasonable explanation of the failure to 
convict. It is as bad for us all if the rich man cannot get 
justice in the courts as that the poor man should be unable 
to get it. If juries condone the cruelty of kidnaping solely 
through glee that the coup extracted $25,000 from the 
father of the boy, then kidnaping may be expected to 
flourish in all the centers of wealth. The Callahan jury 
measured the crime by the money achievement of it, not by 
the agony it inflicted on young Cudahy’s parents. Those 
jurors have done just what they accuse the rich of doing— 
putting money above all things else in life. They have said 
that anything is legitimate to extort money from the rich, and 


kidnaped boy. Callahan goes unpunished 


the consequence of their actionis that if poor juries decide 
against rich men because they are rich, then rich men on 
juries will stand by their class against the poor. The class 
hatred that is generated by such actions contemplates with 
equanimity, if not with pleasure, the outraging of the natu- 
ral feelings of parenthood, solely because those parents have 
means. If robbery after the Callahan manner is thus 
popularly condoned, no wonder that the wealthy are driven 
to bribery and corruption of courts on the plea that they 
Naturally they must proceed to buy in- 
The Eastern king who ordered a 


must buy justice. 
justice to the masses. 
toad slain because it had stolen a serpent’s nest was truly 
wise, for if the sharp, the shrewd, and the strong cannot 
get justice there is no chance that the dull, the slow and the 
weak can have it. If the rich man may be tortured because 
he has riches, the poor man will eventually suffer in the 
courts because he is poor. The jurors who acquitted Callahan 
on the evidence in the case in point are as vilely corrupt as 
if they had taken money from Cudahy to convict Callahan in 


spite of evidence of innocence. When the poor, or those of 


limited means, thus encourage lawlessness they invite oppres- 
sion of themselves. Rioters make Pinkertons. Anti-wealth 
juries make bought courts and bought juries. Because Mr. 
Cudahy is rich, thieves and desperadoes are to go free. 
That may be good for thieves and desperadoes, but who can 
see where the logic of such a situation benefits the people of 
limited means who are not thieves and desperadoes? The 
Callahan jury has not hurt Cudahy. It has done nothing to 
better the condition of the poor. It has only turned loose a 
criminal whose next crime may as well be against a poor 


man as a rich man. 
te 


About Millionaires 


ACCORDING tothe New York Herald there are 3,828 
millionaires in the United States. What’s the difference? 
If a man is a millionaire and only a millionaire he’s only a 
small potato in the heap. The mere possession of a million 
is nothing much. Any man can get a million who will 
forego all other things worth while to get the money. The 
only millionaire that counts, is the man who knows how to 
use his millions so that they will work for the betterment of 
the world. A manwith a million, or ten millions, and 
nothing else, is poorer than Job’s turkey. Money is only a 
tool to work with and the man who has a tool which he can 
get no pleasure out of using is in a desperate plight. Who 
cares for the average millionaire that is pointed out on the 
street? Nobody. If you happen to know a millionaire quite 
well the chances are that you will like him, but not for his 
money, rather because he is a pretty good sort of human 
being aside from his money. When you get right down to 
brass tacks, what aman has is of very little weight in 
forming your opinion of him, and the more weight it has, 
the poorer is your opinion. What aman is, is the only 
thing that really counts and if a millionaire isn’t anything 
but the creature of his millions he looks like a lead dime. 
There are probably thirty millionaires in St. Louis and of 
that number there are at least a dozen of them that are 
just as good fellows as they could be if they had no more 
than $2,000 per year. Those that are not so constituted 
are a sorry pack. They have no honor among men, no in- 
They have no mastery over themselves 

They’d have no money if the dozen 
above to didn’t take care of it and 
handle it for them in business. And this is so in all 
There are millionaires that are men, and there 
are millionaires that are mice. There are millionaires that 
are courageous and those that are cowards. You can’t tell 
a millionaire from a ribbon-salesman, in swimming. The 
millions amount to nothing at all where men meet men. 
The 3828 millionaires ,in the United States have not 
any more weight than that many other people, but there 
are, probably, two hundred of them who would 
have influence and power in the land, in one 
they had happened to have 
There is too much foolishness 
Listing them 


fluence, no fun. 
or their money. 
referred 


the cities. 


way or another, if 
let the money go by. 
about millionaires in this 
does no good, except to provide a roll for the “touchers” 
for charity, for no toucher ever became a millionaire or 
anything else worth while. The way to size upthe very 
wealthy is to find out how they utilize their wealth, and then 
you'll find that the richest man is he who has most money 
engaged in doing work for others than himself. The best 
millionaire is he who learns how to spend his money, so 
that it isn’t the mere fact of having millions that gives 
pleasure, but the capacity to use them, as a painter his 
brush, a sculptor his chisel, a musician his instrument, or a 
poet his pen. All of which is trite enough, but is here set 
forth for consolation to those whothink, mistakenly, that 
to have money alone is to be well off. 
Ft st 
A Social System for the Fair 

St. LouIsans during the World’s Fair period will all have 
to do an extra amount of entertaining. Their friends will come 
in upon them from all points of the compass, and the friends 


The people who have never been to St. 
They will 


country. 


of their friends. 
Louis before will have to be shown the town. 
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have to be entertained in many different ways, housed for a 
week, parties given in their honor, drives arranged. They 
will have to be put up at the clubs, given theater parties, etc. 
They have done all these things handsomely for us when we 
were away, and we will have to reciprocate hospitalities. 
This feature of the Fairalone will enliven the city beyond 
all imagining, and it will be of great benefit to business. 
The city has long had a reputation for hospitality and now 
it is to be put to the supreme test. The people 
of St. Louis will be more successful in their efforts if they 
apply to the matter early a modicum of brain. They would 
be wise to map out their programme soon. They should 
parcel out the time of the Exposition, and arrange that 
they shall have certain weeks open for certain people. They 
should invite their friends to name the day of their arrival, 
and how long they will stay, and hold them to that, so as to 
be ready for others when the time is up. Most of us will 
have visitors most of the time, and a little skill in figuring 
will prevent their own 
discomfort, avoid mixing-up the wrong people. The family 
that expects to entertain should have a regular schedule of the 
Fair season and know in advance just who is to be here, when 
and how long. As many as possible should be in- 
vited, because surprises under the circumstances are sure 
It were unpleasant to have people come 
A great 


their piling in on us to 


to be unpleasant. 
to visit you while your houseis full of others. 
many people can be entertained in six months, with the 
minimum of wear and tear on the nerves, by going about 
the thing in the systematic fashion suggested. We shall 
all have our share of this sort of thing. It is going to cost 
some money, but the money will not be a worrying fac- 
tor at all if only people will look forward and prepare for 
emergencies. Wecan make everybody comfortable and 
at the least disturbance to ourselves and at the minimum of 
expense. It is not too early to begin now the preparation 
for the reception and entertainment of friends. Ask them 
early to name the time of their coming and length of their 
stay and they will appreciate the courteous forethought. If 
anything happens to prevent their coming on time it is easy 
to fill in an open week with those who, having been booked 
later, will wish to come earlier. 
Uncle Fuller. 
Fee 


THE HERRON DIVORCE. 





A SOCIOLOGER’S ERRATICISMS. 





sons and general upholders of the social status quo 

against George D. Herron, because of his divorce 
from his wife or because of the circumstances thereunto 
appertaining, is being a little overdone. The Get-To-gether 
Club invited him to address the body, but Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Josiah Strong and others declared, because 
of the circumstances of his divorce, that they would not ap- 
pear on thesame platform with him. The papers, mostly 
conservative, took up the cry and there has been a free and 
unlimited denunciation of Herron all over the land. Herron 
has been hissed at Harvard. He has been called a moral 
leper, a brute, a heartless wretch and other things even 
worse. The MIRROR believes that Herron’s sociological 
ideas are wrong and dangerous and ultimately immoral, 
that his doctrines, in their logical enforcement, are not 
Christian and are vicious, but for all that it is only decent to 
state that we haven’t heard Herron’s side of the story that 
is told against him. The rancor with which he has been 
condemned is so great that one suspects that his domestic 
affairs are being made capital of in a semi-political way, in 
order to discredit his economic and sociological position 
and, incidentally, the whole brood of Reformers from Hub- 
bard to Kropotkin. The MIRROR is not prepared to substi- 
tute eroticism for erraticism in its characterization of the con- 
duct of the Reformer in question, though it has often called 
attention toa peculiarity of Reformers of all sorts to get 
mixed on the sexual relations. They all seem to think, 
sooner or later, that the way to straighten things out is to 
get back to fundamentals of procreation. Tolstoi goes daffy 
on the evil of marriage. Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman 
goes through an amazingly “rationalistic” process of un- 


F VIDENTLY the indignation of certain religious per- 
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marrying herself. Elbert Hubbard has printed things 
about the single standard of morals that squint in the 
preverse direction. Many Christian Scientists have believed 
that women may have babies simply by willing to have 
them and having faith that they will have them. Ascetic- 
ism of Reformers reacts into vicious sensualism and no 
love becomes free love in the peculiarly vagaristic processes 
of minds that glimpse half truths. There is a certain 
amount of presumption against Professor Herron, but up 
to date we have nothing definite against him outside of the 
almost intemperate denunciations of him by the upholders 
of the old order of things. 

Certain it is that the case of Professor George D. 
Herron is one of the most striking on record in Chicago, 
where divorces are anything but infrequent or even 
conventional. Before Rev. Dr. Hillis took it upon himself 
to declare that Professor Herron was not a fit person for a 
decent man or woman to associate with, there was printed 
in one of the Chicago papers a story of the Herron divorce 
which seems to be at least an attempt at fairness, compar- 
ing the recital with the fiction of “Robert Elsmere.” 

“Two people,” says this narrative, “who had married 
for love and lived happily together for almost twenty years 
found it necessary to separate without bitterness on either 
side, without a possible charge either of unfaithfulness or 
desertion. Religion alone came betweenthem. It was a 
battle of soul with soul. Prof. George D. Herron, D. D., 
preacher, writer and lecturer of altruistic theories, well 
known throughout America, is the Robert and Mrs. Herron 
is the Catherine Elsmere. 

“The arrangements for the separation of Dr. Herron and 
his wife were made by them six, weeks ago, in Chicago, and 
the court proceedings at Grinnell, Ia., were simply to make 
it legal. For ten years past, when Prof. Herron first made 
known his extreme socialistic views, there has been grow- 
ing up an estrangement between himself and his wife. Mrs. 
Herron, it is said, while she admitted her husband’s strong 
intellectuality, did not share his extreme socialistic tenden- 
cies anicould not accept his broad views upon the duty of 
one man toward the rest of mankind. 

“In every detail is the similiarity expressed between the 
fictitious and real couples. It was twenty years ago, while 
pastor of a quiet Iowa town, that George Herron wooed 
and won his wife. Ten years of ideal communion they 
had, sharing the deep religious views of their sect. Then 
Dr. Herron was called toa chairin Iowa college. No 
sooner had he begun to examine into theology more deeply, 
that he might teach, than his views changed. He became 
radical, and asthe months went on, expressed more and 
more bitterly each day his discontent at prevailing methods 
of Christians in and out ofthe pulpit. His development in- 
to a liberal Christian was rapid, and in a few years he 
found himself in discord not only with the rest of the 
faculty of Iowa college, but with the majority of the lead- 
ing preachers in the country. 

“He left the faculty and ascended the rostrum. His 
lectures along sociological and economical lines grew in 
popular favor, and soon he was known in all the leading 
cities. Malcontents in all sects fled to his standard. He 
began to predict a revolution, bloodless, perhaps, but 
nevertheless radical, in all American customs and ideas. 
Total estrangement from orthodox Christianity in every 
form could no longer be avoided, and he ceased to call 
himself a Congregationalist, and founded a new sect. The 
Vine street Congregational church in Cincinnati is built on 
his views, the pastor, Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, having 
been one of his pupils, and in every city in the land is 
growing up a congregation directly or indirectly prompted 
by him. 

“As her husband waxed strong the wife sank more and 
more into herself. She ceased to accompany him on his 
trips, and at last they did not meet for months together. 
She clung to the faith of her fathers, and to her, as to 
Catherine Elsmere any least deviation from accepted inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the teachings of Christ and 
the apostles was a thing horrible in the extreme. Like 
Catherine Elsmere again, while she loved her husband and 
must secretly have taken pride in his success, she valued 
her soul more, and a separation became necessary. 

“Mrs. E. D. Rand, a wealthy Iowan, had endowed the 
chair of Applied Christianity Dr. Herron had held at the 
Iowa college. When he left she still had faith in him and 
assisted him financially, it is said, to promulgate his views. 
She has a beautiful daughter, Carrie Rand, who shared her 
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mother’s views. These two and Dr. Herron were con- 
stantly together, preaching the new faith. Last summer 
they made a trip to Canada and through Europe in com- 
pany. The wife remained quietly at home, clinging to her 
children and her religion, and when, last fall, Dr. Herron 
returned from the Holy Land the separation was arranged 
for. She retainsthe children. She sacrificed all for them. 
It was torment to her mother’s heart to think of them 
growing up to think as their fatherthought. Six weeks 
ago Dr. Herron visited his home for the last time and saw 
his children. The divorce was granted at Grinnell, Ia. 

“Dr. Herron has started a college of Applied Christian- 
ity in a little Michigan town and disseminates his views 
throughout the country. Unlike the romantic Elsmere, he 
does not add to the romance by pining away heartbroken 
at his wife’s dissatisfaction, but battles manfully on 
against the serried ranks of allthe orthodox Protestant 
sects, who denounce him as a heretic. He is at present in 
New York, the Rands with him. Rumor has it that he 
and Miss Rand are to marry, a far different ending in the 
real from the ficticious story.” 

By reading between the lines it is possible for one who 
has little faith in the fantasticalities of those who think they 
know more about Christianity than Christ did, to make out 
that Herron has thrown over his wife for Miss Carrie Rand. 
The matter is only an assumption thus far, though it is no 
assumption that the above is the explanation of a snob and 
a prig, or that it is nota Christ-like explanation. Mrs. 
Herron has not said that her husband forced the divorce. 
She has said nothing against the sociologer’s Egeria. It is, 
of course, possible, nay, probable, that there never would 
have been any divorce but for the Egeria with the coin and 
the beauty, for there is no absolute necessity for a divorce 
if there be no third party. A separation solves the difficulty 
easy enough, if it’s only a difficulty of two. There is no 
doubt that if Herron has deserted his wife and children and 
left them to poverty, as Hillis, and some others allege, he 
is entitled to all the abuse he has received, but “on the 
face of the returns,” viewing the facts as published, without 
the prejudice of the people upon whom Herron has made 
polemic war, it must be said that the whole affair is only 
another bad case of social reform carried to an extreme of 
striving for futilities to the breaking of hearts and shatter- 
ing of homes. Herron is probably crazy, gone egomaniac 
on altruism, with, perhaps, a little too much infatuation for 
the otherness of the Egeria. Egerias are dangerous critters; 
they are the Women Who Understand, and they generally 
understand wrongly at first, and are soon disillusioned into 
truth about their protégés. If Herron has mistreated his 
wife—leave him to Egeria. She will fix him. 

W, M.R. 
Fe et St 


THE REVEL OF PROTECTION. 





WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR RUSSIA. 





trial depression in the Russian empire, there have 

been a good many post mortem investigations and 
statements as to the causes of the economical crisis and the 
lessons to be drawn therefrom. The recent political dis- 
turbances and riots in various large cities of the empire are 
directly traceable to the industrial and commercial reaction, 
which produces discontent and ill-will, and a fertile soil for 
the propagation of nihilistic or anarchistic doctrines. Vari- 
ous causes are assigned for the present state of affairs, each 
authority forming his own conclusions, according to his 
particular theories and mode of thought. One of the fore- 
most and most enlightened judges of the situation is out- 
spoken in his declaration that protectionism lies at the bot- 
tom of it all. He says the Russian tariff system is ex- 
tremely defective and ill-devised, as it applies protection to 
all branches of industry, and includes rates which, in 
many cases, considerably exceed the selling price of an ar- 
ticle in the foreign manufacturing countries. 

The consequence of this universal and botched system 
of protection was that new industrial concerns sprang up 
like mushrooms throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire. This was especially noticeable in the iron indus- 
try, where development began witha revival in the con- 
struction of new railways. Early in the seventies, large 
engineering works were established in St. Petersburg, in 
addition to an extensive iron foundry plant near Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, for the express purpose of securing a Government 
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contract for the delivery of 4,000,000 poods of railsto the 
State. As soon as this large contract had been filled, both 
concerns suffered from a diminution of earnings, and their 


shares sank steadily in price, until they were worth only 
thirty per cent. of their face value. 

At the time that Czar Alexander III. began to favor the 
extension of the then existing network of railways, and 
resolved to begin the construction of the Great Siberian 
Railway, the Government came to the very patriotic 
decision to. buy the rails and rolling stock from Russian 
manufacturers only. This, of course, gave the few metal- 
lurgical establishments then existing in Russia an 
undisputed supremacy in the domestic market, and allowed 
them to dictate prices to consumers. To do away with this 
unhealthy state of affairs, the Government did not hesitate 
to encourage the establishment of new concerns in the iron 
business, and subsidized them by entering into contracts 
for a number of years. The natural result of this was that 
the iron companies were able to pay big dividends to smil- 
ing shareholders, and that stock market prices began to 
advance by leaps and bounds. The atmosphere being very 
congenial, promoters reaped a golden harvest in founding 
new enterprises, with the aid of foreign capital, principally 
of Belgian and French origin. The new companies were, 
of course, organized on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment would continue its paternalistic policy, and that, by 
securing profitable contracts, by intrigue, through Govern- 
ment channels, earnings could not fail to be immense for 
an indefinite length of time. A high tariff system contri- 
buted towards making things still easier for these industrial 
concerns, by excluding foreign competition. 

The funds for erecting buildings and buying machinery 
had to be raised by borrowing from the banks on the newly 
issued shares, while proper working capital could only be 
procured by means of promissory notes. By adopting such 
methods, the banks soon found themselves in the ownership 
of industrial establishments. As the banks themselves did 
not have ample capital at their disposal, they had to make 
use of the deposits of their regular customers. It must be 
said, however, that the leading Russian banks held aloof 
and would have nothing to do with transactions of this 
kind. 

When the South African war broke out and led to a 
contraction in the available supply of gold, and a raising of 
discount rates at London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, the Russian bubble began to burst without 
much ado or ceremony. The stock exchange panic began 
on October the 20th, 1899, and lasted several days. Prices 
dropped with ghasty rapidity, and for a time it looked as if 
there was no bottom for them. A good many banks had to 
take over the shares on which they had lent money,—the 
only way to protect themselves from further losses,—but this 
forced upon them an involuntary prolongation of the 
promissory notes, which, in the beginning, they had taken 
as a guarantee for the loans. 

The lately published balance sheets of many Russian 
banks disclose a peculiar and rather critical state of affairs. 
Banks which have been the leaders in the industrial promo- 
tion business carry a quantity of shares and bonds which is 
quite out of proportion to their own capital. The amounts 
written off on stock vary from 500,000 to 1,500,000 roubles, 
not to speak of the large amounts which the industrial 
establishments still owe tothe banks in current account, 
and which they would be utterly unable to pay, should they 
be called in at present. 

The problem is a serious and delicate one. Ifthe high 
tariff duties should be cut down toa lower level and foreign 
competition be allowed, the results of the pending depres- 
sion would be still more accentuated and widespread. It is 
very doubtful if the many new industrial concerns could 
survive a repeal or lowering of high duties. Their capital- 
ization contains too much water and, without aid from the 
Government and an exclusion of foreign competition, they 
would quickly go to the wall. 

The high protection party in Russia is in great glee over 
the increased duties decreed in August, 1900, to cover the 

expenses of the Chinese expedition; they also rejoice over 
the tariff war now pending with the United States, and they 
would hail with joy the moment when the customs could be 
raised to sucha degree that the importation of foreign 
goods would be well nigh impossible. The believers in 
protection a oulrance have not learned anything by recent 
events. They see the salvation of the country in the com- 
plete control of the home market; in the fictitious enhance- 
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ment of prices and trust organization, and in receiving 
subsidies from the Government. 7out comme chez nouz; 
our Russian friends seem to have learned a thing or two 
from that modern Moses of finance and industry, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. After a while, every country of importance 
will be surrounded with a Chinese wall of protection; com- 
mercial intercourse will be abolished or considered un- 
necessary; all the industrial and commercial concerns will 
be in one huge trust, in which everybody, including “Indians 
not taxed,” will be a shareholder and pay dividends to him- 
self or herself. Speculation on the stock exchange will be 
the principal pastime; poverty will disappear, and the 
millennium will at last be ushered in. 
Francis A. Huter. 
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IN THE MATTER OF ACTING. 





WHY THE FRENCH ARE SUPERIOR MIMES. 





shall have a National Theater for which “Dicky” 

Mansfield has clamored and which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie will not endow. A National Theater’s practicability 
is predicated on the success of France in maintaining such 
an institution. French actors and actresses are admittedly 
finer in artistry than ours—that is, those of England and 
America. The French Conservatoire is another institution 
for which, in duplicate, in England and America, many 
lovers of the drama sigh most dolorously. Max Beerhohm, 
the piquant and impertinently pertinent dramatic critic of 
of the London Saturday Review approaches the discussion in 
his usual mincing, precious manner which yet conceals a 
basis of sound sense and clear observation. He writes as 
an Englishman and it will be taken for granted by most 
American readers that all the things he says about the 
English stage and English actors may be taken as true, in 
a great degree, of that institution and those professionals 
in the United States. 

“Periodically,” says Max, “the cry goes up, ‘How long 
is London to lack a Conservatoire, such as Paris boasts, for 
the making of mimes?’ Pleaded are the indubitable facts 
that France produces a greater number than we of first-rate 
mimes, and that the companies supporting these mimes do 
their work admirably, whereas in London the subordinate 
parts are but so many vehicles for display of dufferdom. 
And these facts are attributed to the French care for, and 
the English neglect of, specific tutelage. Well! this seems 
to me a shallow theory, mistaken and misleading. The 
root of the mischief lies, I think, much deeper than our 
agitators pretend. I believe the mischief to be rooted 
rather in nationality than in national neglect—rather in the 
fact that, whereas the French are French, we happen to be 
English. As I am at this moment in France, and so have 
instant opportunity for comparison between the two sides of 
the Channel and as the offer made (or mot made) by Mr. 
Carnegie to endow with us a national theater has duly 
revived that periodical cry to which I have alluded, I may 
as well set myself the holiday-task of explaining to you 
exactly why, in my view of the nature of things, our mimes 
are less good—incurably less good—than French mimes.” 
(Max is supposed to be writing his article at a little table 
outside the Café de la Paix and he remarks that study of 
the folk about him is really relevant and necessary to his 
theme. ) 

“At most of the marble discs two or three men are seated. 
In allof them I notice one common peculiarity. Though 
the hour is not yet noon—not yet that hour before 
which Englishmen never move their lips except for some 
very good reason,—all these Frenchmen are conversing with 
the utmost animation. They are all excited about some- 
thing or other. 

“Were I deaf, or were their language mere gibberish to 
me, I should conclude that some great national crisis ob- 
sessed them, or that every one of them was in the thick of 
some private crisis on his own account. But I can both 
hear and understand the conversation of them who are 
nearest to me. 

“The three men to my right are differing as to the age 
of a well-known Spanish dancer; the two men to my left 
are agreeing as to the merits of a new kind of automobile 
which they saw yesterday; in front of me two other men 
are deciding where they shall breakfast to-day. 

“It is fair to take these three conversations, which I can 
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hear, as typical of the others, which I cannot—to strike 
from them an average for the whole set of tables. I add 
them together, divide them by three, and deduce that 
everyone around me is making a prodigious fuss about 
nothing. Going a step further, I deduce that all the other 
natives of France are making a prodigious fuss about 
nothing. Nor, I think, will anyone who knows them dis- 
pute my conclusion. 

“The French people are born with a natural gift and lust 
for expression. They do not but talk, as do we, lingually. 
They talk with their hands, with all the muscles of their 
faces, with all the resources of their lungs, with their 
whole souls and bodies. They accentuate everything, 
magnify everything, drive everything home. Such is their 
natural manner, giving them (for me, at least) a constant 
fascination. 

“From the national standpoint, possibly, it were better 
for them to be more self-contained. Wein England are 
wont to regard this kind of disinvoltura as a sign of national 
decadence. Iam not sure, however, that we are right. 
Probably Frenchmen, in the heyday of France, were as ex- 
citable and voluble in their manner as now; and probably 
we ourselves shall (note the tact of that future tense!) go 
down the hill as stolidly and silently as we have come up it. 
But my point is one of artistic rather than of political 
ethnology. It is simply this: that France is a nation of 
born mimes, and that England is a nation of males and 
females who cannot act. 

“For who is the born mime? He or she, obviously, 
who can transmit whatever the author has given to him or 
her for transmission to the audience. This job of trans- 
mission can only, ob naturam theatri, be done through quick 
concentration. For the mime, as for the dramatist, time 
flies very quickly. Like the dramatist, the mime must put 
avery great deal into a very little space, and must, more- 
over, shoot that very great deal far across the footlights. 
How is he to do this! Emotion and intelligence alone will 
not enable himto doit at all. He must have a variable 
face, a variable voice, variable gestures. His whole body 
must be always alert, always responsive to what has been 
put into him. Only so can he transmit the right effects to 
the audience. 

“Such, then, is the root of the technique of acting. In 
any ordinary Frenchman it is innate. He does not have to 
acquire it. If he become an actor, his only technical diffi- 
culty will be in not overdoing the exaggeration. His 
difficulty will be one of degree merely. 

“For the Englishman who becomes an actor the difficulty 
will be one of kind. The Englishman is unaccustomed to, 
and averse from, any expressiveness. He is by nature 
taciturn. When he breaks silence he breaks it merely in a 
mumble or a monotone. His face isa mask. His body is 
alog. His hands are useless except for manual labor. In- 
flect or gesticulate he cannot. Consequently, when he be- 
comes an actor he has to begin his whole self over again. 
He has totake itin hand and force it into an unnatural 
dance. What wonder that it dances, like a bear, clumsily, 
sulkily? What wonder that the average of French acting 
is so much higher than ours, when the French actor starts 
with practically all the needed technique at his expressive 
finger-tips, and so can straightway devote himself to the 
cultivation of his intelligence and his emotions, whereas the 
English actor’s intelligence and emotions are lying fallow 
throughout the long years spent by him in a forlorn en- 
deavor to learn the indiscible? Of course there are ex- 
ceptions among Englishmen. We have a few good Eng- 
lish actors. Very few indeed. Most of the good actors on 
the English stage have some strong taint of foreign blood 
in their veins. (In ‘foreign’ I include, of course, Jewish 
blood.) As a general rule, Englishmen cannot act, and 
they never will act. And as the English stage is, and will 
always be, mainly filled by Englishmen, it is, and always 
will be, vastly inferior to the French stage. 

“You will see now that I have no keen sympathy with 
the renewed wail for a British Conservatoire. Mr. Carnegie 
or another may found such an institution, and you may lead 
the young Englishman down to it, and you may make him 
drink from it; but what he drinks will certainly be no 
elixir of histrionic art. 

“Acting cannot be taught. The most that a Conserva- 
toire could do were to give a few tips—how to walk across 
the stage, how to fence, how not to speak through the nose, 
how to pronounce out-of-the-way words in Shakespeare’s 


plays, and so forth. But really, Ido not think that these 
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benefits would be so important as to justify anyone in 
spending a vast sum to confer them on us. There seem to 
be so many objects to the world more important and 
worthier of spare cash than the tuition of a superficial de- 
portment to our young mimes. Anyhow, at this distance 
from our native city, I cannot coax up any enthusiasm for 
such tuition. Here I might find myself indifferent to the 
phantom Conservatoire even if I thought its materialization 
would do some real good to English acting. As it is, I dis- 
miss the fad with asneer. If our English mimes want to 
improve themselves, let them be born again, of French 
parents.” 


se 
A Yankee Gloss on the Above 

Now, do Max’s remarks apply to actors in the United 
States or to the people of the United States generally? I 
think not. The Yankee, we may as well confess, is tempera- 
mentally more closely allied to the Frenchman than to the 
Englishman. He is more volatile than the Britisher, though 
not so much so as the Gaul. If you don’t think so, watch 
him, and her, at a crowded café, in the street cars, at a 
political meeting, on ’change, at a directors’ meeting. He 
doesn’t throw himself into quite so many convulsions as the 
Frenchman, but he is facially, lingually, manually, a circus 
compared with the Britisher. The Yankees do not get ex- 
cited, but they become interested and they are animated. 
Every mother’s son of us can get up and do a passable 
stunt if called upon suddenly for a littletalk. Gesticulation, 
the professors of deportment tell us, is bad form, but watch 
yourself, and your friends, some time as you stand on the 
corner waiting for a car, and you’ll realize that you and 
they are somewhat eloquently pantomimic in your own way. 
As for emphasis, look at our newspapers. Adjectives, 
italic type, letters a foot long, for headlines, red ink—they 
are one succession of shrieks. We may think—some few 
of us—that the newspapers do not represent us, but they do. 
They would be different if they didn’t. Take the most 
dignified United States paper—the New York Evening Post. 
What’s the first thought upon reading it? How like a 
And yet it is really nothing like a London 
It is simply restrained 


London paper! 
paper, for it is not dismal and dull. 
and dignified—even when it is malefic and miserably elect 
unto itself. On our stage, too, there is more sprightliness 
than in England. Why, we take a girl from the chorus and 
all Yankeedom and Cockneydom falls at her feet—witness 
Edna May. We take a super, and in four seasons he is a 
New stars appear not only every season, but every 
How little time it took to make an 


“shay,” 
week in the season. 
actress of Mrs. James Brown Potter, or Mrs. Leslie Carter! 
All any one on our stage seems to need is the center, 
little printer’s ink, and behold—he 
genius. Perhaps it’s because there 


the calcium, a 
is, or she is, a 
are here as many “foreigners” in the profession, in- 
England. The Jews and the 
a large extent, but the 


cluding Jews, as in 
Irish dominate the 

native born comes steadily to the front. The Yankees are 
surely not a nation of people who cannot act. If it’sa 
question of time’s flying inthe matter of dramatic and 
mimetic art, what people have such appreciation of time as 
Look at our papers again. 
speech! Zip! Sizz! Boom! Ah!!! 
a thousand varieties of it! Action—do we ever rest? 
Verily, the Yankee is very much like the Frenchman. Yet 
he doe:n’t make a good actor, as a rule. Why? Because 
acting is silly and absurd—anything else synonymous you 
can think of. It’s no business for a grown person to be in. 
It’s easy, and to call it an Art, why one explodes at the 
thought! The exaggeration necessary to dramatic or 
mimetic effects is foolish. We can do it, but we know that 
we’re not imitating life. When an actor or an actress gets to 
taking himself seriously, like Henry Miller, or John Drew, or 
Richard Mansfield—why we set him down as an ass—which 
If he doesn’t think so he should go tothe Chinese 


stage to 


we have? Hearken to our 


Slang—there are 


he is. 
Theater and see a play. 
as to his art that will enable him to tumble to himself as a 
puppet. What is an actor, anyhow, but a puppet moved by 
the thought put unto him by another man—a sewer through 
which thought drains itself into action and speech. That 


That will give him an aloofness 
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is why actors in this country are not more frequent. 
They gointo the profession for money, but they have 
so much gumption they are mostly “on to” themselves and 
hence are not good actors. The more actorious the actor 
is, the less tolerable he is asa man. Even Henry Irving is 
much of a prig and arrogates to himself qualities that really 
belong to the mind of the man who writes the lines for him. 
Acting is a fake. It is imitation, not original expression. It 
is a lower form of imitation than real art—painting or sculp- 
ture or music. The primal imitative type is the monkey after 
all—and the highest stage art is monkey-business, as we 
say in the language of the street. Max, inhis article, admits 
that acting is not an art—for he says that Frenchmen come 
by it naturally, while Englishmen do not. As for Ameri- 
cans, they don’t care for acting as other nations do, simply 
because they have more interest in the real play of life and 
realize the “phony” in acting. Tragedy is a bore and comedy 
“isn’t in it” with the comedy of the passing crowd in the 
street or the crowd in the office. The American, or the 
Yankee, rather, likes his theater with a little song, some 
gilt and color, some shapesome girl, some rapid-fire jollying 
or roasting—such as he hears at the café or bar, or reads in 
the semi-editorial column of his morning paper. “So-and- 
so, actor, is a great artist,” you’ll hear him say, or even see 
him write, but Lord love you, he doesn’t mean it. He calls 
a chiropodist a “professor,” and the referee at a cock-fight 
a “judge.” A National Theater or School of Acting would 
be no good in this country, for the reason that the people of 
this country know how “dead easy” acting is, as Max says, 
and they despise todo it—except for the coin, the coin and 
nothing but the coin. W. M. R. 
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THE GREAT MODERN REVOLUTIONIST. 





great modern revolutionist. The trusts make much 

more rapid progress than popular comprehension of 
them does. The capitalization of these trade combinations 
proceeds not by millions but by billions. Everybody sees 
that they are engrossing the national resources and the 
business of the country—that in confederation with the 
railroad companies, they form a power with which individ- 
ual competition is impossible and against which the ex- 
isting machinery of the law is impotent. Alarm and anger 
are widespread, and spreading. 

In reality the trust is not evil. It is not an excrescence, 
but a normal product of modern conditions—a legitimate 
child of steam and electricity. To exclaim against the 
trust’s existence, and to endeavor to restore the business 
conditions to which it has succeeded, is as sensible as it 
would be were New York, after building the Brooklyn 
bridge, to fall into a rage because people used it to cross 
the river in preference to the ferry steamers. 

The popular anti-trust sentiment is the rioting against 
the introductions of the spinning-jenny over again. The 
trusts are as truly a labor saving development as is any 
device which in any factory does that by machinery which 
before was done by hand. 

Evolution in the business domain under our civilization 
is as ruthless as in the animal world. The death dealing 
law of the survival of the fittest for the environment is 
inexorable. Superfluous animals die dumbly; men are 
able to give voice to their sufferings and to protest against 
fate. The sky is brass equally toeach. But the suasion 
of competition prevails over pity, which is a humane senti- 
and humane sentiments are incompatible with 
Quarrel with this and you quarrel with 


fer Trust is turning things topsy turvy; it is the 


ment, 
business success. 
modern civilization. 

Wherever a field exists in which there is competition 
among those following the same business, the invitation to 
the trust formers—to the business men of largest brain and 
energy—is irresistible. Business sense dictates the forma- 
tion of a trust as imperatively as business sense enjoins 
two hatters or two grocers in the same block to cease 
rivalry and go into partnership. 

To the popular mind, the trusts are as new and nearly 
as terrifying as the mounted conquistadores of Cortez were 
to the Mexicans who had never even seen a horse. And 
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the popular weapons with which the trust is met are as 
impotant as were the bows and lances of the warriors of 
Montezuma. The trusts are an invasion, but these com- 
mercial conquistadores are of our own breeding—like the 
savages of civilization who swarm in our slums, a necessary 
product of our accepted social conditions, for which 
nobody and everybody is responsible. 

The evils which accompany the trust’s business activi- 
ties are as evident as is the havoc wrought by a runaway 
horse or locomotive. The end of business is to make 
money, and business takes the line of least resistance. 
Whatever the trust wants from legislators, courts, asses- 
sors, and public prosecutors it will get if it can, and pay 
for it. It will buy exemption from molestation by bosses 
when it must. It will concern itself in elections the out- 
come of which has bearing on its pocket. It will subsidize 
newspapers, bribe voters, and spread corruption wherever 
duty, duty to its own financial interests, leads. 

The system of corruption must break down, or society 
will; and society is much too rugged to succumb to a dis- 
ease which everybody feels is preventable. 

Socialism is a word of horrific import to the property 
possessing classes, and as the gentlemen of the trusts have 
more property than anybody else they are proportionately 
severe in their disapproval of tendencies which betoken a 
departure from the strictest form of individualism in the 
world beyond their own sphere. Yet in their present un- 
restraint the trusts stand for the most forbidding and in- 
jurious kind of socialism—a socialism not for the public 
good, but for private profit, the “communism of pelf” at 
which President Cleveland aimed his animadversion. It is 
obvious that that sort of socialism cannot be enduring in a 
democracy. A force which has overturned thrones, put 
nobility out of date, and given the race the now rooted ideal 
of the government for the people instead of the people for 
the government, is not to be thwarted by aggregations of 
mere men of business, who are neither planted in the soil, 
nor buttressed by tradition, nor blessed by the church, nor 
stayed by the superstition of the ages. The trust has no 
crown on its head, no order on its breast, no garter on its 
leg, no venerable coat of arms on its coach or safe. It is as 
new as the telephone, and no more sacred than a ton of 
coal. 

The trust itself points the way to its conquest. By 
demonstrating the power of associated effort for business 
ends it is teaching the public the necessity for associated 
social effort—enforcing the need for the extension of the 
domain in which society, as a whole, should supplant the 
individual and the corporation. 


The trust is giving us a proletariat as a by-product, the 
most significant, important, and useful of its manufactures. 
Men do not need in this republic to be reduced to grinding 
want in order to become proletaires in their political spirit. 
Whoever has been reduced in circumstances and social im- 
portance by the trust becomes the trust’s enemy—a prole- 
taire for political purposes. The victims smart, and fear 
for their children in a future which seems to them to belong 
to the trust. The trust is bringing together classes hitherto 
separated in sentiment, and informing them with a common 
hostility to the predatory rich. The minor men of business, 
the myriads of clerks, and all those coolies of commerce 
who are privileged to wear white shirts while earning their 
living, like to possess the “upper class” feeling, and are 
commonly more capitalistic in their prejudices than capital- 
ists themselves. Their native attitude toward manual 
laborers is that of the household servants of the South 
toward the brawnier field hands. The widening of the 
space between the rich and the poor, and the steadily in- 
creasing difficulty of rising from the status of an employe 
to that of an employer, for all save the exceptionally able or 
fortunate, necessarily tend to awaken the underlings of 
trade to a perception of the identity of their lot and interest 
with those ofthe workingmen. In the professions radical- 
ism is already epidemic. The thousands of young men, 
mostly ambitious, turned out each year by the universities, 
in great part find themselves in the situation of Danton, who 
made his red mark so broadly on France. “The Revolu- 
tion came,” said he, “and I, and all like me, threw them- 
selves into it. The ancien regime forced us to do so by 
providing a good education for us without providing an 
opening for our talents.” The many are taught by the 
public schools to read, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with its doctrine of equality, is a living document to 


them. Against the gross inequality in the distribution of 
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wealth, against the rule of federated money divorced from 
any moving sense of public responsibility, a rebellion is fer- 
menting. As Taine says of France’s final revolt in 1789, 
against the trust of the nobility, which had lasted for a 
thousand years: “It is the republican spirit. The entire 
middle class, artists, employes, curates, physicians, attor- 
neys, advocates, the lettered and the journalists, all are 
won over to it; and its aliment consists of the worst as 
well as the worthiest passions, ambition, envy, craving for 
liberty, zeal for the public welfare, and the consciousness 
of right.” Though the trust is the offspring of modern 
conditions, and is doing its share in the evolution toward a 
higher civilization, there is no reason why the community 
should artificially aid its undue development—feed it with 
tariffs and suspend civil and criminal statutes in its favor. 
That is to arm with extra horns and tusks the fittest new- 
comer for war upon the old occupants of the habitat, whose 
changing environment is already killing them off. The 
prosecutions which end in decisions that are evaded, and the 
popular rancor whose voice swells in portentious volume, are 
Before the engine can move 
Ninety per 


not to be counted as useless. 
there must be plenty of fire under the boiler. 
cent of the coal’s heat is wasted, to be sure, but the re- 
maining ten per cent makes the steam that does the work. 
Along with direct assaults with blows and arrows, futile but 
educating, there is springing up out of human need a move- 
ment that is destined to break the trusts to harness. The 
celerity with which proposals have become popular that not 
long ago were ranked as flagrantly socialistic, and therefore 
deemed un-American, impracticable and wicked, bewilders 
the old-fashioned and scares the timorous. What were dis- 
missed twenty or a dozen years ago as the vagaries of doc- 
trinaires or the schemes of hare-brained radicals, are 
becoming commonplaces of political platforms. Classes 
once exempt from sympathy with innovation and by tradi- 
tion and instinct of defenders of the sacredness of property 
are now proletairesin sentiment. They have felt the pinch. 
Everywhere the masses, and in alliance with them the 
superior intelligence that is not insensible to the obligation 
of public spirit, are favorable to municipal ownership of 
public utilities—street railroads, gas-plants, and water- 

works. 

This is the road along which the people must march to 
do conquering battle with the trusts. If street railroads, 
why not other railroads? The nationalization of the country’s 
highways must precede the subjugation of the trusts as 
anti-social agencies. While the railroads remain in private 
hands, they will of commercial necessity confederate with 
the trusts, and together the two will continue to appropriate 
the power of government as a shield under which to exert 
the spoliating power of monopoly. 

Socialism? Assuredly; as socialistic as the trusts them- 

selves, with the difference that the object is public good, 
not private profit. The stream of modern tendency, the 
democratic movement, is not to be stayed seriously by a fire 
of paper pellets. Names of injurious import interfere with 
it no more than appeals to conscience and generous senti- 
ment interfere with the exactions of the trusts. Self in- 
terest is regnant in human affairs. If municipal ownership 
of public franchises and the nationalization of the highways 
do not sufficiently check the growth of the tumor of inordi- 
nate private fortunes, there will be further advances along 
the socialistic road. What is happening in over-crowded 
England, where the land question has entered practical 
politics, will happen here. The things which experience 
teaches must be done in order to give opportunity to the 
common man, and to preserve free government, will be 
done. And each forward step will make the next easier. 
Palliative reforms will give way to uprootings. The taxing 
power will be exerted to remove from the category of private 
property whatever by remaining private property harmfully 
affects the community. There will always remain plenty of 
things to buy and sell. The negro has ceased to be an 
article of commerce, and buccaneering has been abolished, 
but capital in this day makes no complaint that its field is 
thereby distressingly cramped. 

Association of effort—that is the principle which has 
worked the material miracles of this century. It has at the 
end of the century given us its wealth-gathering master- 
piece in the trust, and it is synchronously, but much more 
slowly, evolving the political trust, the closer union of the 
community for the attainment of common benefits. Until 
this trust overtakes the others, we shall naturally have the 
spectacle of the public welfare being sacrificed at many 
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points to private welfare. Fundamental changes do not 
accomplish themselves swiftly. At best the complex forces 
of conservatism, of resistance, are so powerful that the com- 
munity movement will proceed at a snail’s pace when meas- 
ured by the desire of those who suffer under existing con- 
ditions, yet it will advance at a gallop relatively to the 
economic revolutions of the past. The world goes by steam 
now. Where there is manhood suffrage, with as high an 
average of prosperity as in the United States, the changes 
may reasonably be expected to accomplish themselves with 
a minimum of heat and destructive disturbance. 

This evolutionary revolution is inevitable. For what is 
the alternative? Is it thinkable that a democracy armed 
with the ballot, and energized by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, will sink into lethargy and accept poverty for the 
mass and opulence for the few? The trust itself is the 
pillar of fire by night and pillar of smoke by day which re- 
veals the road out of the economic wilderness in which the 
harassed and confused democracy for the historical moment 
finds itself. Arthur McEwen, in The Challenge. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF A DIPLOMAT. 





BY WM. E. S. FALES. 





sat smoking in the great quadrangle of the Inns of 

Court Hotel, London. Five newpapers had noticed 
his arrival and spoke in polite but pleasant terms of the new 
American Minister to Russia. One of them had givena 
brief sketch of his political career as assemblyman, State 
Senator, Congressman and Governor. Another had com- 
mented upon his business ability, and referred to the many 
banks and insurance companies of 


T= Honorable Silas Denton was in good humor as he 


mills and railways, 
which he was a director. 

Dame Fortune had certainly been kind tohim. He had 
started life a poor boy with no friends nor family influence, 
and now at forty-five he was rich and powerful. Every in- 
vestment had proved a bonanza; even his wife had brought 
him one fortune in her own right and two others she had 
gained afterwards by inheritance. No one but Silas knew 
that it was the three fortunes, and not the woman herself, 
which he had wooed and won. No one but himself knew 
how skillfully and selfishly he had won his way in politics 
and finance. The men he had betrayed in the one and 
those he had ruined in the other might suspect and some 
more than suspected his agency in their defeat, but the 
great stupid world felt for him nothing but admiration and 
praise. 

His ambition grew by what it fed upon. He had ac- 
cepted the mission to St. Petersburg seemingly to please 
a formidable rival whose alliance he needed, but really to 
secure some railway contracts and to arrange for a new and 
brilliant move on the chessboard of national politics. At 
present he was satisfied with a prospective Senatorship; but 
beyond this his calculating eyes saw the Vice-Presidential 
and even Presidental possibilities. His revery was inter- 
rupted by a pleasant voice. 

“Here we are, papa, just back from the banker’s and 
about to go to a matinee.” 

The speaker was his daughter Alice, a slender and 
rather pretty girl of eighteen, dressed with almost French 
elegance. Denton might be mean in general, but to his 
family he was liberal to a fault. With his daughter was a 
handsome, dark-eyed woman of about twenty-eight. She 
was a wealthy American widow with whom they had be- 
come acquainted inthe hotel. She lived two months every 
year in London and the other ten in Paris. Denton had 
liked her from the first. She was “so sensible,” he said. 
She carried an account at the bankers on whom he had a 
letter of credit, and twice that week he had taken her 
cheques there to be cashed. The second time he noticed 
when she drew the cheque that on the cheque-stub was an 
entry in her own handwriting showing that she had a 
balance there of some seven thousand pounds. It was not 
very courteous in him to read the figures, but courtesy was 
never allowed by Denton to interfere with his desire or his 
curiosity. 

Mrs. Denton was a semi-invalid who disliked activity 
and excitement. Alice would have been obliged to do her 
sight-seeing alone but for her new friend, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer. The latter knew London from one end to the 
other and acted as a guide to Alice and even to the 

Minister. Her carriage was at their disposal, and every 


evening she had a box at some theater to which she in- 
vited them. Thus by degrees the fair widow became Alice’s 
intimate friend and won a warm place in Denton’s heart. 
Ere long his liking for the widow became a deeper feeling. 

A fortnight passed away rapidly, and then by a pleasant 
coincidence Mrs. Van Rensselaer accompanied the Den- 
tons to Paris, where they took rooms at the Continental 
while she went to her rich apartments on the avenue de 
Opera. Denton should have stayed at Paris but three 
days, but the charming widow was so entertaining that it 
was two weeks before the Minister departed for the 
Russian capital. Several things happened in the interim. 
Denton, fascinated by the woman’s beauty, had at last per- 
mitted passion to overcome caution and had made violent 
love to her. It was a difficult task, but the man’s skill in 
political trickery proved equal to the emergency. Denton 
found that his passion was returned. Before he left Paris 
he had arranged to bring Mrs. Van Rensselaer on to St. 
Petersburg, and also to send his wife and daughter from 
that city to spend the fall and winter on the Riviera. 


The programme was duly carried out. The Minister 
arrived at the legation and found everything in perfect 
order. He was presented to the Czar and introduced tothe 
twenty odd members of the corps diplomatique. He 
attended the banquets and gave one in return, which was 
magnificent but very dull. At least so said Mrs. Denton 
and Alice. Denton sympathized with them, but under that 
sympathy there was a false note of pleasure. Their new 
home was uncomfortable. But little was required to make 
it cosy and pleasant, yet it seemed impossible to get that 
little done. Their interpreter was so stupid that the women 
soon lost all interest in the city and the country. When, 
therefore, Denton suggested that they should join the Anglo- 
American colony at Nice or Villefranche they accepted it 
with alacrity. Little time was lost in preparation and pack- 
ing. Two days afterward, the wife and daughter left St. 
Petersburg bound for the sunny shores of the Mediterranean. 
The evening of their departure a telegram was delivered in 
the avenue de l’Opera. It read, “Apartment ready and 
everything awaiting your arrival.” 


When Mrs. Van Rensselaer reached her new home by 
the Neva she was profuse in her praises of the establish- 
ment. Her commendation was deserved. Denton had 
given carte blanche to a fashionable house-furnishing firm 
and they had executed the commission with fidelity and 
dispatch. The rooms were half-French in treatment and 
half-Oriental. Rich colors, heavy hangings, thick carpets, 
inlaid furniture, carved woodwork, paintings, statuary, por- 
celains, and bric-a-brac were combined to make a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

“How do you like the bird-cage?” asked Denton. 

“It is a palace rather than a bird-cage,” answered the 
widow. 

The Minister was very circumspect. He did nothing 
which would excite gossip, much less scandal. To St. 
Petersburg society he appeared a mere acquaintance or per- 
haps a friend of the beautiful new-comer. She aided him 
in his plans by building up a small salon, of which she was 
the recognized queen. Here there was music and card- 
playing. It seemed a trifle odd to Denton, accustomed to 
American society exclusively, when he saw his inamorata 
presiding at the gaming-table, but, as he knew the same 
thing occurred in scores of other parlors, he said nothing. 

Time flew swiftly by. The spell which Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer had thrown around the minister grew stronger 
day by day. In January he received cards to a ball at the 
Winter Palace of the Czar and showed themto her. She 
read the invitation, mused a moment, and said: 

“I wish you would take me there.” 

“I will if I can get a card for you from the chamberlain, 
but I am told it is so difficult as to be almost impossible.” 

“That is not necessary, dear. This invitation is to you 
and the ladies of your household, and you can include me 
in that category.” 

Denton laughed heartily, kissed her, and agreed to take 
her to the forthcoming festivity. The evening arrived and 
he called for her in his carriage. She was radiantly beauti- 
ful. Her ball-dress displayed to rare advantage her mag- 
nificent figure and her dress and jewels were dazzling in 
their splendor. She threw on her fur-lined opera-coat and 
entered Denton’s carriage. They reached the palace and 
entered the stately entrance hall. Two officers in full uni- 
form glittering with jeweled orders sprang forward and 
bowed low before them. 
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B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY 


—Continuation of Embroidery Sale, Etc. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 


Bought at 50c on the dollar from two of the leading manu- 
facturers in the country all actually one-half price. 


Manufacturer’s Price $35 00...... 
Manufacturer’s Price $37.50 ..... 
Manufacturer’s Price $40.00 ............. ..22.. -... Sale Price $20.00 
Manufacturer’s Price $43.50....... ey eRe Sy ee 


Manufacturer’s Price $65.00............... ... 
Manufacturer’s Price $75.00 .............. raat 
Manufacturer’s Price $90.00 .............. ....--..00. Sale Price $45.00 
Manufacturer’s Price $100.00 ...... .....222...... .. Sale Price $50,00 
(These are the actual prices as taken from the tickets.) 


OX-BLOOD COLORED PETTICOATS. 


The newest thing in Wash Skirts. 








ATTRACTIONS THIS 


FOR BARGAIN SEEKERS AT 3 
Annual May Sale of Muslin Underwear Con- 


of Elegant Costumes at Half Price 








AANUS 


WEEK 











Manufacturer’s Price $18.75.........................SalePiice $9,388 finished with hemstitched ruffle......... ..........May Sale Price 
Manufacturer’s Price $20,00 ..... « sessstsesceereee SAle Price FIO, OO ‘ P . p 

Manufacturer s Price $25.00 ....................... Sale Price $12.50 Of fine cambric, yoke of embroidery, tucks and ee, $1 00 
Manufacturer’s Price $27.50 .............0.0000..-.-2 Sale Price $13.75 generously wide and long .......... 2-00 May Sale Price - 
Manufacturer's Price $30.00 .............----.---00+ Sale Price $15.00 The New Surplice Gown—Low neck, short sleeves, finished with 


-- ss... Sale Price $17.50 
icgethancinae Sale Price $18.75 


Sale Price $21.75 Gown 


Of excellent Muslin, four rows of torchon insertion and tucks, 65¢ 


hemstitching of fine nainsook—slips over the head—made 
without buttons, and the daintiest kind of a cool, summer 


LADIES’ GOWNS, 





Manufacturer’s Price $45.00.............. ..........- Sale Price $22.50 
Manufacturer’s Price $50.00........ 0000. ccecee.c ee Sale Price $25,0C Same model, 
Manufacturer’s Price $55.00 ........ .........-..-. Sale Price $27.50 
Manufacturer’s Price $60.00 ...0.......cc00 ceeeeees Sale Price $380.00 


..... Sale Price $382.50 
.. Sale Price $37,500 





More elaborate style, Val. lace trimming and ribbon, $2 25 
May Sale Price : 


Also a most complete line of Night Gowns, 


sseachestts, sestiqitacions May Sale Price $1.50 
with Maltese lace and baby ribbon— 


May Sale Price $1.65 


From OVC © $6.00 





Ox-Blood Chambray Petticoats, umbrella style, 


finished with 4 rows of white braid— 
May Sale Price 795C 


Same style as above, with tworuffles, trimmed 85c 
with white braid................... May Sale Price 


| 


Ox-Blood color and White-striped Chambray 
Petticoats, umbrella style with 2 ruffles $I 00 
May Sale Price * 


Other styles at $1.15, $1.25 and $1.35. 





GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 











“Permit me to escort you to the dressing-room,” said the 
elder, and each offered his arm to the pair, who accepted 
and separated. The officer who guided Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer escorted her through many halls and corridors, pausing 
at last before a small door which seemed to open into a 
wing. He drew himself up, faced the lady, and in a low, 
but clear voice said: 


“Madam, I beg to inform you that you will not return to 
the palace. So long as you remaiced in your own place our 
police would never have noticed you. But the moment you 
induced that foolish man, the American Minister, to bring 
you to the Czar’s ball you committed a crime which must be 
punished. Outside this door is a carriage guarded by 
Cossacks. It contains all your clothing, which has been 
packed for travel. You will enter the carriage and be 
driven to the railway station, where the train is now await- 
ing you. You will then receive tickets for Paris. Do not 
return to Russia, for if you do you will again be sent away, 
but it will be to Siberia and not Paris.” He opened the 
door with a bow, disclosing a carriage and four soldiers on 
horseback. Mrs. Van Rensselaer was too frightened to 
speak. She entered the vehicle, the door closed, and the 
next moment she was being driven at full speed to the 
station. 


Denton was escorted to the dressing-room, from which 
in a minute he went to the waiting-room to meet the widow. 
Five, ten minutes passed and he began to feel alarmed. An 
officer approached whom he recognized as having been her 
escort. 


“Pardon me,” said the official, saluting, “for the delay, 
but the lady sprained her ankle and was obliged to return 
to her home. She felt very sorry at the disappointment she 
was giving you, but bade me tell you to give yourself no un- 
easiness on her account, but to remain here, enjoy yourself, 
and call upon her to-morrow morning at ten o’clock.” 


Denton thanked the officer and half-heartedly obeyed 
his instructions. The ball was superb, the music inspiring, 
the supper and wines of the finest quality. Some choice 
vintages lightened the Minister’s mind; nevertheless it was 
with some relief that shortly after midnight he left the 
palace and returned to the legation. 

He arose early next morning and had breakfast at 
eight o’clock. He had scarcely finished his coffee when a 
servant entered and presented a card. It was from the 
commissioner of police, and on the face was the word 
“urgent” written in pencil. 

“Admit him here,” said Denton. 

The commissioner appeared, a tall, handsome man in 
full uniform. He bowed courteously, and as the Minister 
asked him to be seated he bowed again. 

“Your Excellency,” he began, “your government does 
not provide its ambassadors with police, does it?” 

“No, certainly not,” was the reply. 

“It might be well if they did. Forexample, do you 
know an American lady named Van Rensselaer?” 

“Certainly; she is a dear friend. She is a wealthy 
widow with a large estate in New York, who lives most of 
the time in Paris.” 

“That is what she told you, your Excellency, and what 
she has told others. But her name is not Van Rensselaer 
and she is not a wealthy widow. Her name is Martin 
and she comes from New York. She wasa very talented 
but wayward girl, who took up a fast life when only 
eighteen. She rose rapidly in the demi-monde, and went 
first to London and then to Paris, where she conducted a 
private gambling club on the avenue de l’Opera. She is 
not as wealthy as you suppose. You have cashed or 
endorsed many cheques for her?” 

“Yes, but they all were good!” 

“Undoubtedly, sir. You endorsed one yesterday for 
her. Do you know for how large an amount?” 


“I did not notice, as it was drawn in French. I think it 
was for five-thousand francs.” 

“Another mistake on your part. 
that you can see for yourself.” 


Here is the cheque so 


The commissioner drew a pocket-book from within his 
coat, opened it, and taking out a long, fluttering piece of 
paper handed it to Denton. Though the latter was un- 
familiar with French he could decipher the cheque. It 
was for 495,000 francs! A _ horrible feeling of fear and 
sickness came over him. 


“Keep the cheque, your Excellency, as it may be of 
interest. Let me now come to the important part of my 
business. Russia never interferes with a man’s private 
affairs. So long as you kept this adventuress to herself we 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and said nothing. But en 
you brought her as a member of your family into the 
Imperial palace you were guilty of an unpardonable offense. 
The lady has been sent out of the country. Courtesy for- 
bids that we should treat you likewise. But you will cable 
to Washington this morning asking for leave of absence. 
It will be granted to you because we advised our ambassa- 
dor at midnight. To-morrow you will leave Russia as an 
invalid. Three months hence you will resign your office, 
and no one will be the wiser for it excepting ourselves and 
your State Department.” 


Denton suddenly recollected that the Assistant Secretary 
of State was one of his chief rivals. 

The commissioner continued: 

“In the meantime, if I can be of any aid to you in 
making ready, please command my services.” 

The Honorable Silas Denton returned to the United 
States. To the surprise of both press and public he re- 
tired from political life, and when last heard from was 
devoting himself to his moneyed corporations. 


From the Boston Bohemian. 
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AM TER THKROPHILI GAUTIER, 
Yes, that work excels 
That ’gainst release from trammel 
Rebels 
Verse, marble, gem, enamel. 


With useless bonds away! 
Yet for right progress, Muse, 
You may 
Close- fitting buskins choose, 


Fie on verse unconfined, 
A sort of easy shoes, 
A kind 
That any foot may use! 


Carver, reject the clay 
Where while the fingers ply, 
Away 
The listless thought may fly; 


In Parian marble rare, 
In alabaster hard, 
With care 
The outline pure regard; 


And take from Syracuse 
Bronze that in fair embrace 
Doth fuse 
Man-strength and woman-ygrace. 
Graver, with firm hand trace 
In veined chalcedon 
The face 
Of bright Hyperion. 


Cast water tints away, 
Painter, and fix thy skill 
For aye 
In the enameler’s kiln; 


In blue that all time beholds 
Make fays that featly swim 
In folds, 
Heraldic monsters grim; 


‘The Virgin and her Son 
In the cloud tripartite; 
Upon 
The globe, the cross of light. 


All passes into dust 
Save deathless Art alone, 
‘The bust 
Survives the ruined throne. 


Medals of grand profile 
Which plowmen’s shares upturn, 
Reveal 
Emperors great and stern. 


K’en gods away may pass, 
Yet Verse’s sacred reign, 
‘Than brass 
More lasting shall remain. 
ENVOY 
Let steel and mallet sound 
When bonds material lock, 
Spell-bound, 
‘rhy dream within the block. 
—Translated by M. M, M. 
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AN AIR OF DISTINCTION. 





LEONTINE—What does an air of distinc- 
tion mean, mamma? 

MAMMA—It means knowing how to look 
so as to be oblivious to one’s surroundings, 
dress, etc. 

LEONTINE—Why, you absurd mammy, 
how could a young person be oblivious to 
her dress,—her hat, f’rinstance? Why, one 
feels queer when one’s hat isn’t on straight. 

MAMMA—Do you remember, Leon, the 
good book says our first parents were not 
embarrassed by their lack of clothing? 
“They were naked and they were not 
ashamed.” Well, they wore “the air of 
distinction.” 

LEONTINE—Yes, and coats of fig-leaves 
too, mamma, so “the air of distinction” 
didn’t matter because there was nobody else 
in the world at the time to note it. But how 
can I get this “air of distinction?” 

MAMMA-—Well, dear, as I have said, by 
being obliviousto your surroundings, make 
your husband buy you the best he can afford 
and make sure that what you wear fits you 
and becomes you. Above all, if you really 


desire to assume an air of distinction get 
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your hats at the Rosenheim Atelier, 515 
Locust. Why? Because those people have 
the French art of making the hat suit the 
wearer and impart the air distinguee you de- 
sire to possess. 


ee 
GOLDEN RULE REVERSED. 





With the idea of “making it unpleasant 
for unpleasant people,” an organization has 
been formed in Chicago, among college men 
chiefly, the purpose of which is humanitarian. 
It has for its primary object, to be secured 
by personal endeavor, the relief of society 
in general from disagreeable personages, 
either by crippling the persons or correct- 
ing their faults. The organization is pre- 
paring to spread into other cities as rapidly 
as possible. The parent society has been 
formed in the city hall, the founders and 
officials being assistant corporation counsels. 

In the formal records of the organization 
it is known as the Society for the Suppression 
of Itinerant Nuisances, Peregrinating Idiots 
and Perambulating Boors, but in the 
abbreviated form of every day nomenclature 
it is known as the Society of Sparrow Hawks. 
It is for the suppression of walking nuisances 
wherever met. It demands that every mem- 
ber make it a duty to annoy a person who is 
annoying others. 

“Annoy men as they annoy others,” is the 
golden rule of the society. 

The methods adopted by the society render 
jt advisable that the members be of athletic 
build and of the spirit known as scrappy. 
The man who would rather fight than eat is 
guaranteed an existence of unbroken joy if 
he assume the obligations of the order and 
endeavor to fulfill them. 

For these reasons the men who have 
joined the society are men who in college 
were athletes, and who have kept in training 
since their graduation. William H. Arthur, 
president of the society, has held the 
amateur middleweight boxing championship 
of the West and has beenone of the crack 
cycle riders of the West. William H. 
Fitzgerald, secretary of the organization, 
was a Yale athlete, and the rank and file of 
active members comprises men who are 
directors of gymnasiums, members of foot 
ball teams and track teams, and old college 
oarsmen. 

The general purpose of the society is to 
“make it unpleasant for unpleasant people,” 
and it is carried into effect by meeting the 
unpleasant person with his own methods and 
making it more unpleasant for him than he 
has made it for other people. 

The society has posted a list of “unpleasant 
people” against whom the operations of the 
organization are directed, as follows: 

The person who elbows his way through a 
crowded street. 

The person who attempts to enter a street 
car before the passengers wishing to leave it 
have left it. 

The person who requests the restaurant 
orchestra to play the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” or the Miserere from 
“Tl Trovatore.” 

The person who chews tobacco ina street 
car. 

The person who whistles when an orchestra 
is playing. 

The person who greets an acquaintance on 
the street with a sudden, severe and jolting 
prod in the back. 

The person who insists on talking politics 
to strangers. 

The person who snores in a public con- 
veyance. 

The person who washes his face in a 
finger-bowl. , 


We have just received a new importation of this popular 
substitute for silver, comprizing Tankards, Punch Bowls, 
Vegetable Dishes, Water Sets, and numerous articles 


for table use and ornament. 


Does not tarnish, does not corrode. 
Exclusive, because we have no duplicates. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets, 
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The person who stands on a street corner 
with a cigarette and ogles passersby. 

The person who carries a cane or umbrella 
point upwards in the street. 

The person who uses a tvothpick on the 
street. 

The person who makes a public display of 
fondness for a feminine companion. 

The person who takes liberties with the 
name of another person and builds feeble 
jests upon it. 

The person who goes to a beanery and 
kicks on the service. 

The person who talks golf without cessa- 
tion. 

The person who steps from a moving car 
with his face in the wrong direction and 
who abuses the conductor after he picks 
himself up. 

The person who blocks a sidewalk by 
stopping to watch a toy bug unwind itself. 

The person who borrows a part of one’s 
newspaper in the street car. 

The person who carries the text of a 
Shakespearean play to a performance and 
follows the lines, reading aloud. 

The person who leaves a seat in the mid- 
dle of a section and crawls over six people 
between every act of a play. 

These offenders receive mention in the 
first official bulletin of the society and ad- 
ditional instructions to the members will be 
issued from time to time. In the crusade 


against unpleasant people the man who 
pushes through a crowded street without re- 
gard to the feelings of other pedestrians has 
received the most attention, for the reason 
that he is the person most frequently met 
and most quickly dealt with.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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THE NICK IN THE COAT. 





Men who have been wearing coats and 
vests since childhood have perhaps never 
stopped to consider the nick in the lapel. 
A controversy is now in progress as to how 
this originated. The following ingenious ex- 
planation has at length been offered: 

It is said that when Napoleon first felt the 
sway of ambition he tried to implicate Gen- 
eral Moreau in Pichegru’s conspiracy. 
Moreau had been Napoleon’s superior and 
was exceeding popular, but under the cir- 
cumstances, with the Man ot Destiny in 
power, it was not safe to express publicly 
sympathy with Moreau, His admirers and 
supporters quietly agreedto nick their coat 
lapels to show their fellowship, the outlines 
of the coat, after the nick was made, form- 
ing the letter M. Moreau was exiled by 
Napoleon and lived in Morrisville, Pa, 


ee 
The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 


collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust, 

Mrs. John Young Brown has returned froma 
visit to friends in Illinois. 

Mrs. Lacy Crawford is entertaining her aunt, 
Mrs. Champlain, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Kilpatrick are preparing 
to sail for Europe early in June. 

Mrs. Ashley D. Scott will leave this week to 
visit friends in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Jennie Edwards, of Jefferson City, has 
been visiting St. Louis friends for a few days. 

Mr. and Mrs. William McMillan will leave 
about the middle of May for Magnolia Beach, 

The marriage of Miss Nellie Anheuser and Mr. 
Charles B. Dieckriede will take place on June 5th, 

Mrs. D. W. Marmaduke will leave soon for 
Ottumwa, Iowa, to visit her daughter, Mrs. Dr. 
Pope. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Henry Ames are in Yokahama, 
Japan, where Mrs, Adelaide Moriarty and Mrs. 
Deane Cooper had arrived shortly before. 

Mrs. J. R. Daugherty and Miss Tempe Belle 
Daugherty have returned from San Antonio, Tex. 
Chey will leave shortly for the Eastern resorts, 

Mrs. William Hamilton Woods, of Harriman, 
‘enn., is visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Scott, and her grandfather, Mr. Rufus J. Lack- 
land. 

Mrs. Eugene Williams is at Hot Springs, and 
Mrs. Wade Hampton, who has been her guest all 
winter, is in charge of her home in Washington 
‘Terrace. 

Mrs. Luyties and her two daughters, Misses 
Gerdaand Lily Luyties, have returned from Cali- 
fornia. Mr.and Mrs. Herman Luyties are still 
on the coast. 

Mrs. William Fremont Hill, of Augusta, Maine, 
who has been visiting her father, Mr. Norman J, 
Colman, of Delmar boulevard, has been a great 
deal entertained during her stay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. White have given up 
their house on Delmar boulevard, and are now 
located at No. 15 Parkland place, where they are 
it home to their friends on Fridays. 

Mrs. W. D. Griswold, who has been all winter 
with her daughter, Mrs. Huntington Smith, will 
leave next week for her Kastern country home in 
Castleton, Vermont. On Wednesday last Mrs, 
Huntington Smith entertained a number of ladies 
informally, who wished to take leave of Mrs. 
Griswold. 

Mr.and Mrs. Frank Roth, who have been 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Lacy Crawford, will leave 
the first of next month to live in New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roth resided for several years in 
England, and only returned last fall, since 
which time Mrs. Roth has been with her sister, 
Mrs. Crawford, 

Miss Margery Ware has returned from her 
trip to Mexico, and is at home to her friends on 
Mondays, at her residence, 3818 Westminster 
place. ‘The original plans for her marriage to 
Mr. Harlan Hart, of Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
announced for June, itis generally understood, 
have been changed, but the date has not been 
disclosed. Mrs. William E. Ware, Miss Ware’s 
mother, will return home next week from Cali- 
fornia. 

A wedding, which took place on ‘Tuesday 
morning at eleven o’clock, was that of Mrs, 
llorence lucas Capen and Mr. Julius A. Boyer. 
rhe ceremony was performed in the parsonage 
of the church of the Messiah bythe Rev. Dr. 
Day, in the presence of the immediate families. 
Chere were no attendants. The bride was 
simply dressed in a stylish tailor suit which 
was eminently becoming. After the ceremony 
the bride and groom departed for a honeymoon 
tour Kast, after which they will go to New York 
to reside. Mrs, Boyer was formerly Miss Flor- 
ence Lucas, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
lucas, of Normandy. Mr. Boyer is the son of 
Mrs, Robert Aull, 

Mrs. Leroy B, Valliant entertained about fifty 
ladies on Monday afternoon, who are members 
if the Confederate Memorial Society. This organ- 
zation was inaugurated last fall, and this was 
the second meeting. Mrs. Valliant is president; 
Mrs, J. K. Edwards, of Jefferson City, secretary, 
iid Mrs. McGowan, of Neyada, Mo., treasurer, 
he ladies elected two delegates and two 
ilternates to represent the society at the Feder- 
tion of Memorial Societies, which will be held 
in Memphis, Trenn.,on May 28th, Another im- 
portant item of the meeting was the determina- 
tion to put a memorial window in the Blansford 
Church, at Petersburg, Va., where five thousand 
Confederate dead, including a large number of 
Missourians, are buried. This window will be 
presented by the State of Missouri. 

Mrs. George Forry, of 5001 
oulevard, gave a reception on Monday after- 
uoon in honor of her daughter-in-law, Mrs, 


Washlnugton 


EK. H. Forry isa bride of three months. Mrs. 
Forry received, assisted by the bride and Miss 
Hattie Forry. Mrs. Clifford Millard and Miss 
Ramsey, assisted bya bevy of young girls, served 
the various frappes in the dining room. Mrs. 
Forry was gowned handsomely in white satin- 
veiled in black lace, and trimmed with ruffles of 
lace. The bodice had a full front of white 
chiffon studded with jet sequins. Mrs. Edwin 
Henry Forry wore heliotrope crepe de chine 
over taffetas silk of the same shade. The skirt 
fellin graceful lines, having asmalltrain. An 
applique of Renaissance lace covered the’ en- 
tire dress. Miss Forry worea pale pink gown 
of taffetas silk trimmed with Chiffon plisses and 
lace. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Henry Forry return- 
ed to Indianapolis Tuesday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Hutchinson went on 
to New?York last week to be present at the mar- 
riage of their son, Mr. Carey Talcot Hutchinson 
and Miss Susan Dimock. Miss Martha Hutchin- 
son and Mr. Christy ,Hutchinson accompanied 
them, Theceremony took place Tuesday noon, 
at the home of the brides’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Dimock, in New York. The wed- 
ding was a very quiet affair with only rela- 
tives anda few intimate friends present. Rev. 
Dr. Arthur H. Judge, of St. Matthews’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, officiated. Mr. Hutchinson 
was accompanied by his brother, Mr. Christy 
Hutchinson, as best man. After the ceremony 
there was a reception after which the bride 
and groom departed to pass the honeymoon 
season in Coventry, Cont. They will re- 
side in New York. Miss Dimock is an only 
daughter, and the niece of former Secretary of 
the Navy, William C, Whitney. Mr. Hutchinson 
is a nephew of Mrs, Burton Harrison. 

About fifty people assembled on Tuesday morn- 
ing at half past ten o’clock to witness the mar- 
riage of Mrs. Virginia Kayser and Mr. William 
Everett Little, of New York, which was solemn- 
ized at the Non-Sectarian Church, on Lindell 
and Vandeventer avenues, by Rev. Dr. Cave. The 
bride and groom entered together unattended, 
and advanced to the altar, where they were pro- 
nounced man and wife. The bride was gowned 
in a handsome toilette of a very delicate shade of 
tan crepe de chine made en princesse over a silk 
slip of the same tint. The gown fitted to perfec- 
tion, and was made with graduated box plaits 
coming from the shoulder, narrowing at the 
waist, and then gradually widening towards 
the bottom of the skirt which was fin- 
ished with soft plisses of the material. Hand 
tucks running across ornamented the entire 
dress. An applique of silk-embroidered rose 
buds, with their green leaves, formed the only 
touch of color. Worn with this was a picturesque 
hat of the same shade, trimmed with roses and 
soft folds of chiffon. Mrs. Charless Cabanne, 
the brides’ mother, wore a handsome spring 
toilette of dark blue, polka dotted in white, and 
trimmed with lace and dark blue silk. The bride 
and groom left on a noon train for the Kast. 
They will reside in New York City. 


ee 
MY HEAD. 





My head is like a Factory, 
‘The Windows are my eyes; 

The Furnace is my mouth—you see 
I feed it meats or pies. 


Aud when its Hunger I appease 
My Head will do its share, 
Sometimes producing Rhymes like these 
And sometimes only Hair. 
—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
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President McKinley found a joke in a 
newspaper the other day that pleased him 
immensely. He has been telling it to his 
intimates ever since. This is it. A young 
poet and a young artist were discussing 
poetry and art together. 

“What a beautiful world this would be if 
there were no such thing as money in it,” 
said the poet. “Is there?” asked the 
artist. Such delicious ignorance is one of 
the charms of life, but there are some forms 
of ignorance that are not only not delicious 
but absolutely inexcusable. Such is the 
ignorance of people concerning foot-wear. 
There should be none ignorant of this sub- 
ject. The best footwear in the world is the 
footwear sold by Swope, 311 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis Mo., U.S. A—-best in fit, 
finish, material, durability. 


The Mirror 


Edwin Henry Forry, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 


‘Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” ON BROADWAY, 
OFF Te Cor, Locust St. 
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Chatelaine Bags 


are very fashionable, and give a 
decided air of smartness to a 
Street costume. 

The one illustrated is of Mexican 


Hand-Carved Leather—Tan color. 
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THE SKETCH CLUB. 


The St. Louis Sketch Club will, on Thursday 
evening, May 2d, give a dramatic entertain- 
ment at Muth’s Hall, Sarah street and Chouteau 
avenue, producing an original play, entitled 
“The Heights of the Matterhorn,’ by Fred- 
eric Walton, a young St. JTLouisan who 
has written a number of plays, ‘among 
them, ‘A Backwoods Politician,’ which was 
played at Pickwick ‘Theatre, March 7th. 
This little play will be given with special 
costuming by some young society people 
of the city, embracitlg Mr. Andrew Hitchcock, a 
young actor formerly in Effie Ellsler’s support, 
in the romantic lead ‘‘Abbe Jean Baptiste.” “‘A 
Manager’s Troubles,” ‘‘Sunset’’ and a number of 
pleasing specialties willcomplete the bill and 
will be participated in by the following mem- 
bers of the Sketch Club: Misses Edna Judlin, 
Hazel Pourcley, Helen Homer, Maude Moore, 
Cecile and Maude Annis, Mayme Sullivan, 
Elizabeth Stolberg, Lottie Penn, Virgie McCar- 
ron, Meda Raymond. Lizzie Norberg, and 
Messrs. Raffayolo, Hill, Babb, Butz, Hippen- 
meyer, Deaton, Sigler, Foege, Denecke, Flood 


and Hoff. 
ete 
TO REGULATE AUTOMOBILES. 
The Senate committee of New York State 
on internal affairs has decided to report 
favorably Assemblyman Doughty’s bill regu- 
lating the speed of automobiles in cities and 
incorporated villages to eight miles an hour 
and fifteen miles an hour outside of cities and 
villages. The bill was thus amended so as 
to give the park department in New York 
City power to regulate the speed of such 
vehicles upon park roads, _ streets, ard 
avenues under its jurisdiction, while in the 
rest of the State local authorities may 
determine whether these vehicles may run 
faster than the minimum prescribed. 
se st 
Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 
a 
“Those outrageous Trusts ought to be 
wiped out of existence if it takes every gun 
and every gallows in the land to do it.” 
“What’s your special grievance against 
them?” 
“Why, the scoundrels refused to buy up 
our plant!”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The recent appointments of officers to be 
brigadier-generals are generally approved in 
military circles, although among regular 
officers there is grumbling over the fact that 
Funston is likely to be in commandof the 
entire regular army if he lives. They de- 
clare that General Leonard Wood will be- 
come senior major-general of the army in 
about ten years, and thus become eligible 
for appointment as lieufenant-general com- 
manding the army. Should he be appointed 
to the head of the army, he would continue in 
that position over ten years, during which 
time General J. Franklin Bell and Gener- 
al Jacob Smith, the officers next preceding 
Funston, would retire. Their retirement 
would make him the senior major-general 
commanding the army on General Wood’s 
retirement. His selection then to be the 
lieutenant-general of the army would be 
probable. 








, Medicated 
Complexion Powder 


Temoves all blemishes, protects, preserves 
and imparts to the skin that rose-like color 
and softness; contains no injurious sub- 
stance whatever, s0 common in imitations, 


Sample free. Box 50c, 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Latter-day fiction conserves a useful pur- 
pose when it uses its plot and dramatis per- 
sonze to illustrate social conditions of, and 


pertaining to, various sections of this country. 
In this respect “A Maryland Manor” is es- 
pecially interesting. Its author, Mr. Frederic 
Emory, has given in his book an admirable 
description of the modus vivendi in Mary- 
land at the period just previous to, during, 
and immediately after the Civil War. The 
location of the Maryland Manor of his ro- 
the tide-water counties 
He has done 


mance is in one of 
bordering on Chesapeake Bay. 
justice to this region with an appreciative 
fidelity that betokens him “native there and,” 
not intending a pun, “to the manor born.” 
Ordinarily, descriptions of scenery, and the 
fauna and flora of a locality in a novel are 
skipped by the reader, left by the novelist 
on the edge of wonder what time he mean- 
ders describing the _ picturesque. Mr. 
Emory’s word paintings are worth reading 
and not tiresome, and come into the s‘ory 
naturally. There are two heroines, one 
Lydia, a girl of the Southern patrician caste, 
the other, Judith, a New York vaudeville 
soubrette, or, at least, so she would be de- 
scribed nowadays. Suddenly disappearing 
from the New York stage, where she had 
reigned as a “star,” she plots with her 
adopted father, who is also her manager, to 
impersonate his own daughter (who died in 
infancy), and thus secure a fortune. To do 
this she deceives the rector of the parisk in 
Maryland, whose granddaughter she claims 
to be, and her manager, Edgar Creston, intro- 
duces her to his brother, “the Colonel,” and 
his family, as his own daughter. Received 
without suspicion she wins popularity, and 
the love of the*family. The hero, Basil 
Kent, who is really in love with Lydia, is 
beguiled by the pseudo-heiress, and en- 
gages himself to her. Her nemesis is Mrs. 
Tippett, who is a relative of the rector’s, and 
who loses by Judith’s advent the fortune she 
gains. She overhears a conversation between 
the actress and Fdgar, and suspecting that 
her brother-in-law, the parson, has been 
deceived, she goes to New York, and dis- 
covers the antecedents of the girl as actress 
and adventuress. Edgar, the villain of the 
story, becomes a Federal agent at the out- 
break of the war, and is about to arrest his 
own brother, Colonel Creston, when Mrs. 
Tippett bursts on the scene with her exposé 
of Adgar and his fair, but wicked, accom- 
plice. Then Basil, who has been in the 
Federal Army, comes in the nick of time 
with an order for the release of the Colonel. 
There are many interesting scenes; one for 
example introduces a novel idea in the art of 


love-making. Judith enacts the part of a 
somnambulist and, entering Basi/’s room, 
tells him how fondly she loves him. When 


feels constrained to 
partly be- 


he awakens her he 
acknowledge her as his fiance: 
cause his grandfather appears on the scene 

and partly because he is infatuated with her 
beauty. The story is a very interesting one, 
not only as a story, but also for its capital 
description of social conditions prevailing in 
the old slave days of Maryland, when the 
lines of demarcation between the landed 
aristocracy (the slave-holders) and the poor 
whites were so sharply drawn. From either 
standpoint “A Maryland Manor” 


worth an attentive perusal. [Frederick A. 
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LADIES’ TAILORING.# 


MILLS & AVERILL, 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALTERING AND REPAIRING. 





Stokes Co., publishers, New York. Price, 
$1.50. ] 
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In “The Ways of the Service,” Frederick 
Palmer, the author, has become the Rudyard 
Kipling of the United States army and navy. 
His stories, under the general caption, are 
all anent life of the officers and men in the 
Philippines. The longest is the first, en- 
titled “Ballard,” in which the hero, Ensign 
Ballard, commanding the gun-boat Auvitspa, 
captures atown in Mindanao and holds it 
with eight men. A half-breed Filipino princess 
or chieftainess saves his life and that of his 
comrades, falls in love with him and he, for- 
getting in the intoxication of the waltz, his 
American sweetheart, Margaret, kisses Maria. 
Soon comes on the scene the American girl 
and her chaperone Mrs. Gerlison, who is the 
interlocutor in the series cf stories, and 
Maria decides to separate them. While they 
are struggling in the cataract which she de- 
signed to be their watery grave the Filipino 
relents and orders her men to rescue them. 
They are accordingly saved, but Ballard dies 
of a lesion of the heart—forgiven for his 
lapse. It is atragic story of battle and love, 
rather lurid and atrifle impossible, but good 
reading, nevertheless. The stories that fol- 
low are also of this style, in which the heat 
of the climate, the fights with the little 
savages and love-making are the chief in- 
gredients. The motto of Mrs. © Gerlison, 
whose “Own Story” is the last of the octette, 
and a good one, forms a fitting foreword: 
“Never mind! Whatever they are, they 
are our ways—the ways of the Service—and 


dear tous.” The illustrations by Howard 


Chandler Christy are well done and 
felicitous. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York. Price $1.50.] 
a 
Mrs Maud Wilder Goodwin, author of 
Head of a Hundred,” “White 


“The 
Aprons,” etc., is out with a new book, “Sir 
Christopher,” a romance of Maryland in 
1644. It is, in some respects, a continuation 
of “The Head of a Hundred,” as several of 
the characters of that romance appear in this 
as the friends or enemies of Sir Christopher 
Neville. The period of the romance is that 
in which Puritans and Catholics were as 
bitterly opposed to each otherin the New 
World as they were in the Old. The author 
describes some of the internecine frays that 
took place in the troublous days of the First 
Charles, when men of Maryland and Virginia 
were as often fighting each other as they 
were the noble red men of the wilderness. 
Sir Christopher,who is deeply in love with the 
fair sister of the Governor, Dame Elinor Cal- 
vert, and is as deeply loved by her, has the 
misfortune to be charged withthe murder of 
a Jesuit priest, Father Mohl, whose body is 
found in the forest with the hunting-knife 
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of Sir Christopher in his breast. At the in- 
quest the accused man has to make the ordeal 
of touch and blood springs from his palm. 
How this happened is told in the book, but 
in those days it was considered a sure proof 
of guilt. How he was conveyed to prison 
and how he escaped and eventually married 
Elinor the reader will discover by perusing 
this clever and spirited romance. Mrs. 
Goodwin’s “Sir Christopher” is the best she 
has ever written so far and quite worthy of 
being classed among American historical 
romances. It is illustrated by six full-page 
photogravures, after designs by Howard 
Pyle and other able artists. [Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers, Boston. Price $1.50. ] 
se Ft 
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DAFFODILS. 





I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd— 

A host of daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

‘They stretched in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

‘ren thousand saw I, ata glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


lhe waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company; 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flashed upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
—William Wordsworth. 


as 
EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 





\ fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell. 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a faceturned from the clod, 

Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze onthe far horizon,— 

The infinite, tender sky. 

The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over up-land and low-land, 
‘he charm of the golden-rod, 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Intoour hearts high yearnings 
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THE COUNTRY POSTMASTER. 





The fourth-class postmaster is brought in 
closer relationship with his patrons than the 
postmaster of a salaried office, and trials and 
tribulations are about the extent of his pay 
for this. Heis expected to be ready for a 
social chat with them; to answer all ques- 
tions; to write many letters for those who 
cannot write or have left their spectacles at 
home; to advise them as to the best papers 
or magazines for which to subscribe, and so 
on, and soon. Besides this, he is to blame 
for all the mail lost or delayed, and there 
are always one or more women who accuse 
him of opening their letters. 

A writer in the Indianapolis News tells of 
a case where time and again the Postal De- 
partment had been made aware of gross ir- 
regularities in the management of one of- 
fice away in the wilds somewhere. 
an inspector was ordered vut to look up the 
matter. 

Atthe wayside station nearest this post- 
office the inspector learned that it was kept 
by an old mountaineer named Saunders, 
who owned everything in sight around it, 
and on this account could hold the office 
against all applicants. The inspector was 
forced to wend his way afoot to the place. 
Its general wildness caused a slight feeling 
of apprehension in his mind, and he ap- 
proached it with some stealth, taking an in- 
ventory of it from behinda tree. The office 
was a rough pinestructure, in front of which 
sata man, as rough-looking as the shanty, 

tilted back in a_ splint-bottomed chair, 
placidly smoking a pipe. Presently he laid 
his pipe down, and pushing his hat from his 
eyes, peered over in some bushes beyond 
the office, calling out as he peered: “I see 
you, Jim Larkin; you needn’t come sneakin’ 
aroun’ here. I’ve tole an’ tole you thet you 
can’t hev no mail as long as you owe me for 
them taters you bought las’ fall. Now, git!” 

From behind the bushes a shaggy head 
now popped up, anda voice said, pleadingly: 
“Saunders, I’ve heern there’s now two 
letters here fur me; thet one thet come three 
months ago, an’ one thet come the t’other 
day. I’d like to hev’em; I’m feered some 
of my folks is sick or they wouldn’t be 
a writin’ so often.” 

“Nary a letter do you git till them taters is 
settled fur!” The postmaster’s voice was 
decisive. 


At last , 





THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE 


Now ready in book form, after its 
unprecedented success as a Serial 
in The Century Magazine. A nov- 
el of Old France in the time of 
Henry of Navarre by a new writer. 


“The best story of the year.” 
“A remarkable production.” 


FIRST EDITION 








100,000 


“Tt palpitates with life 
in every page.” 











** The best piece of historical fiction 
ever produced by an American.” 











ertha Runkle 


Illustrated 
By Castaigne 


500 pages, cloth$1.50 
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“I’ve got part of the money to pay you,- 
an’ Mary said fur me to not dar’ come home 
without them letters ef I had to wallop you 
to get ’em.” And now Larkin advanced, 


OU are invited to attend 
a Lecture by 
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Come welling and surging in, 
Come from the?mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod, 
Some of us call it Yearning, 
And others call it God. 


\ picket frozen on duty, 
\ mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood, 
And millions who humble and nameless, 
Che straight, hard pathway trod, 
Some call it Consecration, 
\nd others call it God. 

5 —William Herbert Carruth. 
ze 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY EPISODE! —Freddie 


who has been brought up with a pianola, 


ishing frantically upstairs from the draw- 
g-room): “Oh! Mamma, mamma! 


There’s a man downstairs playing the piano 


th his hands! ”"—Life. 

ze Ft 
Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
th useful and ornamental. See display in 
ir north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Club Building, Locust and 
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holding out some silver, and disclosing him- 
self as something akin in build and age to 
Saunders. The postmaster took the money, 
and going into the house came out with one 
letter. 

“There’s half yer mail, Larkin,” he said; 
“now, ef you want the t’other half you’ll 
hev to do what Mary said fer you to do. 
Come on.” 

The next moment, without any prelimin- 
ary skirminishing, at one another they went. 

In less than two minutes Larkin was com- 
pletely knocked out. 

“There!” said the postmaster, brushing 
the dust from off his check-shirt and over- 
alls; “I need jis a leetle sich exercise ev’ry 
day to keep me in good health. Tell Mary 
I feel so good over wallopin’ you thet ef she 
comes over herself, she kin hev thet letter, 
an’ I’]l scratch the rest of thet tater money 
off’n the book.” 

The inspector, feeling that in this case 
discretion was the better part of valor, 
turned tracks for home without interviewing 
Saunders, and reported him at Washington 


MR. ELBERT HUBBARD 
at Memorial Hall, 

Museum of Fine Arts, 

St. Louis, 

Wednesday evening, 

May fifteenth, 

at eight o’clock. 

Subject : 

“Roycroft Ideals.” 
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Seats, One Dollar, on sale at Philip Roeder’s 


as: “Running his office on strict business 
principles.” 
ee Ut 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under personal 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 


Book-Store, 307 North Fourth Street. 


“What do you think of the dessert, dear?” 
said the young wife. “I made it out of Mrs. 
Shouter’s cook-book.” 

“Oh, that accounts forit. I suppose it’s 
the leather binding that makes its so tough.” 
—Philadelphia Press, 
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Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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PREMIER OF HADLEY’S PRIZE CANTATA. 

It is very rarely that a composition written 
for a competition, or to order, proves to bea 
Tepresentative work of its creator. One of 
Beethoven’s weakest works is his “Battle of 
Vittoria,” celebrating one of Wellington’s 
victories, which was written to order. Raff’s 
first symphony “An das Vaterland” was a 
“prize” work. It is not equal to the 
composer’s later symphonies. Dvorak’s 
“Requiem,” written for one of the Birming- 
ham‘festivals, is called “unutterably dreary” 
by acelebrated critic. Wagner’s “Centen- 
nial” March, written to order for the Expo- 
sition held at Philadelphia in 1876 cannot 
compare with his “Huldigung,” “Kaiser” 
or “Tannhauser’s” marches. As the com- 
poser himself remarked about this work: 
“The check for $5000.00 which I received 
for the march, was the best thing about it.” 

However, Mr. Henry K. Hadley’s 
cantata “In Music’s Praise,” which received 
the $250.00 offered by the Boston Musical 
Record in 1899 for the successful work in 
a competition, is one of the most satisfying 
cantatas written for some time. 

It is divided into three parts: “Music and 
the Arts,” “The Music of Nature,” and 
“Music’s Glory.” The opening theme, which 
is the principal subject in the entire work, is 
broad, vigorous, and striking. The entire 
first part is full of effective contrasts, and is 
particularly noticable for the life and anima- 
tion which pervade it. There is a beautifui 
bass solo, describing the art of painting, and 
a very original soprano solo, with chorus of 
women’s voices, describing the art of sculpt- 
ure. The climax, welcoming the art of 
music, is very fine. 

The second part, more gentle in character, 
is full of beautiful melody, richly harmo- 
nized. A strong intermezzo in this part is 
descriptive of the power of the storm. 

After an instrumental introduction, “Mu- 
sic’s Glory,” the third part, opens with a 
vigorous fugue, which is worked up in a 
most musicianly manner. Two or three 
really thrilling climaxes follow the fugue. 

Mr. Hadley has written in this cantata one 
of the most striking compositions that has 
come from the hand of an American com- 
poser. 

The performance Tuesday evening at the 
Morning Choral Concert, was the first in 
St. Louis and the second public presenta- 
tion of this work. In addition to the Morn- 
ing Choral Club, the Kirkwood Choral and 
a number of male voices sang the choruses. 
The solo parts were sung by Miss Adah 
Black, Mr. George Carrie and Mr. William 
M. Porteous. Mr. E. R. Kroeger conduc- 
ted and the accompanists were Miss Alice 
Pettengill at the piano, and Mr. Charles 
Galloway at the organ. 

The chorus sang with fine effect, though 
there was hardly the perfect balance usually 
maintained in this club’s work. The alto 
part was somewhat too prominent, but this 
was not always noticeable. The row of 
tenors and bassos made quite a good show- 
ing, considering how many more women’s 
voices there were. 

The soloists had little todo. Miss Black 
sang smoothly, and with much finish. She 
has a clear, strong and remarkably true 
voice. Mr. Carrie sustained capably the 
tenor solo, and Mr. Porteous made the most 
of his one opportunity. 

Charles Galloway, by his skill and taste in 
his work at the organ, added color and char- 
acter to the performance. 

Ernest Kroeger conducted with unosten- 
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tatious, but masterful, authority, and con- 
trolled perfectly the singers and the instru- 
mentalists. In the two choruses sung by 
the club in the first part of the programme 
he also succeeded in getting fine effects. 
Mr. Kroeger’s teaching is invaluable to this 
faithful little band and certainly no musician 
in this city could have obtained better or like 
results. 

Mr. George Buddeus, Mr. Porteous and 
Mr. Carrie assisted the Club. Mr. Bud- 
deus is a pianist of exceptional attainments 
and promise of future greatness. He play- 
ed the long-suffering “Third Ballade” of 
Chopin, a Valse by Stojowski and 
Schumann’s Toccata Op. 7. and then, of 
stress of circumstances demanding some- 
thing more, gave a beautiful performance of 
a transcription of /solde’s “Liebestod.” The 
Chopin number w-s treated in an original 
manner—the tempo was unusual and in 
places very much slower than any pianist of 
note takes it, and then Mr. Buddeus was 
given to arpeggio-ing his chords to an al- 
most irritating degree. Aside from these 
peculiarities his interpretation was artistic. 
The Valse was charming and played with 
perfect appreciation and the Toccata—though 
the mem-ry of Sauer’s matchless perform- 
ance will intrude and threaten to obliterate 
the good impression made by Buddeus—was 
a splendid piece of work. 

Mr. Porteous sang a good solo from 
Rubinstein’s “Paradise Lost,” which had 
never been sung here, and deserves to be 
heard again. Time and ill-health have failed 
to impair this popular singer’s glorious organ. 
Mr. Carrie has a light and exceptional high 
voice of brilliant quality in the upper register, 
but it is not yet under sufficient control 
to be heard to advantage in a trying number 
like the “Aida” aria. 

Miss Pettengill graced her position as 
accompanist, both by her distinguished ap- 
pearance and her careful work. 

A.C. W. 
tt 
SAD SIGHT IN CHICAGO. 





Mayor Harrison’s office was filled with the 
regular noonday crush. A dozen aldermen, 
a number of ward politicians, and perhaps a 
hundred plain “grafters” looking for jobs 
and favors were standing about the room 
pressing close up to the railing which is the 
first buffer between the mayor and the pub- 
lic. Even behind the railing the space was 
packed. The desk of the mayor’s private 
secretary was the center of attraction. It 
sits almost in front of the door leading into 
the mayor’s private room, and is intended as 
a further dam against the flood of office- 
seekers. 

Into the outer office came a tall, well-set- 
up man, wearing a black slouch hat, a turn 
down collar, with black string tie and dark 
clothes. His face was clean shaven and 
wore an expression of grave interest. He 
was plainly a stranger. The motley crowd 
outside the railing paid no attention to him, 
and he was forced to elbow his way vigor- 
ously to the gate leading into the inner 
office. There an employe of the office met 
him. 

“What do you want, sir?” said the guard. 

The stranger gave his name, but the man 
behind the railing did not seem impressed. 
Perhaps he did not catc h it. 

“Yes,” he said, “but who do you want to 
see?” 


« 


, of Lincoln, Neb.,” went on the 
stranger. 

“Do you want to see the mayor?” 

“If you please,” said the stranger. 


“Is it anything important?” 
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QOROSIS 
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The Best Shoe for Women. 
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Is receiving more favorable comment to-day from 
an artistic standpoint than all other makes combined. 
The style, appearance, fit and wearing qualities of 
this world-famous Shoe give “Sorosis” an individuality 
that no other Shoe possesses. 
All Widths, All Sizes, All Leathers. 
$3.50 Per Pair. 


Sold in St. Louis exclusively by 


Olive Street, Broadway and Locust Street. 
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NEW CAMERAS. 
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“A personal matter, said the stranger, 


smiling. 

“You'll have to wait a minute,” said the 
guard. “His honor is busy now with an 
alderman.” 

It was the boy orator of the Platte. He 
had come to town to make an address before 
a women’s club at Handel Hall, and an old 
politician, hearing the tale and mindful of 
the cheering thousands of afew months ago, 
and the days when all doors swung open on 
their hinges before him, hummed softly that 
pathetic ballad, “O, what a difference in the 
morning.” — Chicago Tribune. 

es 
A MEMORY. 


Last night as I leaned from my window, 
High over the darkling street, 

A song came floating upward, 
Broken and incomplete. 


The words were lost in the chasm, 
Where traffic, rumbled and roared 

It was only the melody reached me, 
But it pierced my soul like a sword, 


What was it? God, I know not; 
I stood with my lips apart, 

While it slip’t like sands escaping 
From the troubled grasp of my heart. 


What sorrow, dead and forgotten, 
Haunted the yagrant strain? 

We bury such things, like paupers, 
In the potter’s field of pain. 


What delicate wraith of passion, 
What ghost of the yester years? 
’l'was something as sweet as kisses, 

Something as sad as tears, 


Rising only to vanish, 
Baffling, yet half revealed, 
As a pang of the flesh may tell us 
Where a wound has long since healed. 
Orth H, Stein, 
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Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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NEW PRICES. 


They have arrived at last—the new 
“SPRING 1901” MODELS, 


and we invite you to call and see them. 
Do not let this glorious Spring weather 
pass without taking some pictures. 


ERKER'S - = 608 Olive. 





More Light 


on the summer suit question. 

Someone somewhere said, “If you 
close your eyes to quality, the world is 
full of bargains.” 

That’s about right. 

Now, if you look at nothing but the 
price, any $30 suit in this wide, wide 
world is on a par with our $30 made- 
to-measure suit. 

But if you look at the fabric, the 
tailoring, the cut, the fit, the linings— 
everything that goes to make fine 
garments, you realize what a sound 
foundation we base our $30 suits on. 
It is the best suit obtainable for $30 
anywhere in or around St. Louis. 

This is aspuare-toed statement, and 
and we make it with both fingers 
crossed. You cannot possibly tag 
back. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive St., Opp. Post Office. 





LIMITATIONS.—“Why can’t a man’s nose 
be longer than eleven inches?” “Oh, if it 
were over twelve it would be a foot.”— Yai: 
Record. se 

















POOR LITTLE BABETTE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A MODERN MAID. 


Poor little Babette! 

That is what everybody said when Babette 
was seen sitting under her awning behind 
her eggs and butter in the market-place. 

Poor little Babette! 

Her little figure seemed so frail. There 
was such a delicate flush in her cheeks. 
Her great brown eyes had such a plaintive, 
pitiful look in them. Her tiny hands were 
so white and fragile. It appeared as if the 
first puff of air would blow her straight into 
space. 

Poor little Babette! 

All the folk patronized Babette’s stall. 
How could they help it? She had only to 
look at the passers-by, with those sad, 


pleading eyes, and they forthwith stocked 


themselves with eggs and butter for a whole 
week. What matter if, long before the end 
of that time, the eggs became stale and the 
butter went rancid? The money paid for 
the goods went into the pocket of poor little 
Babette. 

Babette lived seven miles from the nearest 
town. Every market day she had to carry 
pounds and pounds of butter and dozens of 
eggs to the market all those weary miles! — 
or, rather, she would have had to carry them 
had she not sighed and smiled sweetly in 
the face of her good young neighbor, 
Jacques, who willingly added them to his 
heavy load of cabbages, and carried them 
for her, while she tripped beside him, sing- 
ing softly and gathering flowers to place in 
her bodice and about her hair. She was 
herself a flower. 

It is so hard for a girl to have to sit ata 
stall in a market-place in all the heat and 
dust; to sit there just looking and looking, 
selling eggs and butter. Many kindly young 
fellows begged poor little Babette to desert 
that uninteresting stall, to abandon that 
stuffy market, to leave forever her sordid 
home, to share life with them. 

“What about the good Father,” Babette 
would say; “will he wed us to-morrow?” 

And if they were silent, poor little Babette 
shook her head. 

Babette knew that beauty is no more last- 
ing than eggs and butter; that mentire; tbat 
life, to be worthy of the name, must be car- 
ried on at acertain outlay. She was but a 
mere child, but she knew that. 

Babette’s stall was right under a studio 
window. In the studio there worked so 
hard, so foolishly hard, an ambitious youth. 


He wanted fame. He wanted fortune. 


He wanted Babette! 
Day by day he would watch her sitting 
there. He almost wept when he thought of 


that long walk with those heavy baskets of 


utter and eggs. He wished he were rich. 
He wished he were famous. He almost 
wished he had not to keep his well-beloved 
father and mother. If he were free of them 
he might ask Babette to marry him. 

Sweet little Babette! 

Now and then she would cast a look at 
that studio window, and then Pierre would 
rush out and spend all the money, that was 
\o have gone in paints and canvases, on eggs 


that he disliked and butter that he never 


iched, and this just because Babette had 
‘lanced at his window. Her glance alone 
juld have made a sphinx speak a declara- 
n of love. 
One day Pierre, who had sold a picture 
d was wonderfully elated, asked Babette 
be his wife. Poor little Babette looked at 
m, and into those eyes—those glorious 


- accepted Adolphe. 


éyes—there crept an innocent, 
gaze that was most moving. 

“What shall we live on?” she asked 
dreamily. 

“I will work. I will sell my pictures,” he 
answered, enthusiastically. 

“It would be cruel to you for me to 
accept,” murmured Babette. 

He was certain she thought only of him. 

She knew that eggs and butter sold by a 
lovely girl are more remunerative than pic- 
tures painted by an unknown man. 

She was thoughtful—for herself. 

She still gazed at the studio now and 
again, did little Babette, and within that 
room Pierre worked like a slave. Now, 
everything he had went in the purchase of 
painting materials. He would be great and 
worthy. He rarely moved from his easel. 
At length he made money. He became 
known. He went to Babette again; he told 
her of his fortune. 

“Now,” he said, 
fear for me; I am rich.” 

“My dear friend,” answered Babette, tears 
filling her eyes, “I am bowed down with 
How wasItoknow? Yesterday I 
He is so wealthy; so 
Oh, my friend, if I had known 


iy 


“now you need have no 


grief. 


stupid! 
yesterday! 

She broke off there, and only whispered 
to herself, “I would have done exactly the 
same.” Thetears welled out of her eyes 
and fell upon his hands. He was pained, 
agonized. He begged her not to cry, not to 
mind. It was nothing, absolutely nothing. 
He went away and killed himself. 

Babette dried her eyes, and when her 
Adolphe came she told him the sad story, 
and they smiled over it together. 

Philosophical little Babette! 

She was so practical. 

Fora year the stall in the market-place 
knew Babette nomore. It was sad to pass 
it and miss that sweet figure, that delicate 
face, that plaintive look—then suddenly 
Babette, not one whit altered, came back 
again, and once more sold eggs and butter. 

“Poor little Babette!” everybody said; 
“we must buy more than ever from her. 
Why? Do you not know that brute of a 
husband of hers has squandered all his 
fortune, and she has to work to keep him?” 

So the people murmured. In very truth, 
innocent Babette, ina guileless, persistent 
fashion, ruined Adolphe, and when she had 
quite wrecked his life she raised those 
beautiful brown eyes to his pale, troubled 
face and whispered: 

“Adolphe, marriage is a failure. My 
heart is crushed. Let us part; you go your 
way, I will gomine. Have no fear for me 
—I will take care of myself.” 

And she did—she knew so well how to do 
it. 


Poor little Babette! — 7own Topics. 
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CORSETED MEN. 


The wearing of corsets is much on the in- 
crease among men. It was quite by an over- 
sight that a man’s corset was left out visible 
to the eye of a lady customer at a well-known 
corsetiere’s in Bond street, the other day. 

“What a dear little corset,” said the cus- 
tomer, picking up the much be-boned and 
stiff little figure wrap. A questioning look 
was answered by a rather reluctant, “Yes, 
madam, it’s a man’s corset.” 

A studied inspection showed that the gar- 
ment. was to all intents and purposes, exactly 
like a woman’s, only shorter. Whaleboned 
all over, it was laced at the back, and 
fastened with steel busks in front. The 
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Few Comments of 


This Season’s Work. 


\ CORINTH,MIss.: ‘The Forest Scenes you 

\ painted for me were quite satisfactory.”’ 

BOONVILLE, Mo.: ‘‘Your decoration of 

avy our residence pleases me, are that 
GZ we have not employed you before.’ 


VINCENNES, IND.: “Your frescoing of 
Ge of our new hotel is splendid.” 
De 
Many Residences in our own new 
St. Louis attest the taste and beauty of 
our handiwork. 


We have also as complete a stock of 


Foreign and Domestic 


Wall Papers 


as is shown in this country to which 
we cordially invite your inspection. 


WALL PAPER CO., 





Marchoness. 
best work— 


work. 
from the market. 


“TRUTH PICTURES.” 


into books, 
predominated therein. 
Granville Smith. 
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Three years ago the best of the Truth Central Pictures were made up 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S 
DICKENS PICTURES 


Six Fine Drawings suitable for framing—Subjects, Scrooge, Cale) 
Plummer’s Daughter, Tom Pinch and Ruth, Mr. 
Micawber and Mrs. Micawber and others, Dick Swiveller and the 
By Competent Critics, these are deemed Mr. Gibson’s 


75c each, $3.25 set of 6. 
“IN VANITY FAIR,” Wenzell. 


Pickwick, Mr. 


This $5.00 book of Drawings contains some of the Finest American 
The book was published in 1897 and is now almost eliminated 
We have a few to dispose of at— 


$3.75 each. 


the collections being called after the artist whose work 
They were Chas. Johnson, De Thulstrup and 
It will be remembered that these handsome color 
pictures were esteemed more than the magazines they adorned and as 
a matter of fact are now sold separately, at from 50c to $1.50 each. 
We have a few of the books to dispose of at— 


$3.75 each. 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE,” by Bertha Runkle, will be in this week. 


Book Dep’t 
Main Floor. 
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waist was emphatically marked. The color 
was grey, and white stripes and stitching 
made the only decoration. 

Becoming more confidential, the cor- 
setiere was induced to comment on them, 
and at last confessed: “Most men do de- 
pend much upon their corsets to keep their 
figures trim, and of course nearly all wear 
them. Why, we make more corsets for men 
than we do for women.” 

Corset-wearing men have their clothes 
to follow the lines of the corset. Coats are 
padded across the chest, and boned across 
the waist. It is only the good tailors who 
have succeeded in cutting coats according to 
the new figure. To military tunics, of 
course, boning is not new, especially in the 
crack cavalry regiments. Leaders of smart 
society have taken the cue from the Ser- 
vice.—Liverpool Post. 


RNa cee daca 
‘Chemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @ AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


‘ Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2,50 
ie «= SE 


THE DIFFERENCE.—Boy: “Is this instru- 
ment called a fiddle or a violin?” 

Professor: “Ven I blay it it is a violin. Ven 
you blay it it’s a fiddle.” —7it-Bits. 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER” 


Never Hope 


To find better suits than we are 
selling for 


$15.00 


Unless you pay more money. 
In these suits of ours you will 
find'one hundred cents’ worth of 


value for every dollar you spend. 
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Come in and tell us what you 
think of our 


$1.90 He 


Abippahip bpp bhi bid 





Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 
St. Louis. _f 
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Cart Dealer 
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Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


in town. 
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Camel Borax. 
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Kills Bugs and Roaches. 


Its usefulness for many other 
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the household 


makes it indispensable. 


purposes in 


96 recipes in every package. 


For sale by all grocers. 
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The Mirror 


THE STOCK MARKET. 





There has been a further and, in some in- 
stances, a very substantial rise in stock mar- 
ket values, activity asserting itself with par- 
ticular vehemence in the railroad list, where 
the rumors of “deals” lead to violent fluctua- 
tions and price gains, which set all prece- 
dents at defiance, and exceeded the anticipa- 
tions of even the most sanguine bulls. The 
skeptics are disposed to give up and to 
acknowledge the barren futility of their con- 
servatism. It is a wonderful, and, at the 
same time, a very disquieting market. That 
manipulation of the rankest kind is being 
carried on to an almost unheard-of degree 
cannot be questioned. It is self-evident. 
Yet it does not intimidate; on the contrary, 
it encourages the public, or “suckers,” still 
more, and so the merry dance goes on. 
Wall Street is now a striking example of the 
somewhat threadbare adage, that “nothing 
succeeds like success.” The bulls are making 
the money, and, therefore, argues the specu- 
lative public, the only and safest thing to do 
is to buy. What is the use of talking of in- 
flated prices, manipulation, liquidation by 
outsiders, and all that silly sort of thing, 
when you cannot profit by it and when it 
amounts to nothing. Buy, if you want to be 
successful, and let the conservative go hang 
himself. ; 

The consummation of the Burlington 
“deal,” on a basis of $200 per share for the 
stock, has been announced, and landed the 
stock on another high level. It is now sur- 
mised, on good grounds, that control of this 
property, was acquired by the Great North- 
ern clique, by purchases in the open market 
at rising prices, in spite of the opposition of 
prominent holders and officials. In Wall 
street parlance, the former controlling in- 
terest in Burlington was “caught napping,” 
and only realized the true situation when the 
Hill party began to dictate terms for the 
completion of their plans. Statements are 
now being made that by paying $200 for 
Burlington stock, a new value has been put 
on railroad stocks and bonds, and that many 
issues of this kind have not as yet seen their 
highest notch. Time will make us all wiser, 
and, undoubtedly, vindicate the position of 
the doubting Thomases. The late railroad 
“deals,” with all that they imply, cannot be 
regarded as sound and legitimate financier- 
ing. There has been too much inflation; 
too much new stock has been created, which 
will be sold to the public. In this connec- 
tion, it may be well to remember that the 
loan account of the New York Associated 
Banks is now about $30,000,000 less than it 
was on April Ist. Does not this indicate 
liquidation by insiders? And does not the 
moderate gain in loans last Saturday point 
towards buying by the public? 


Regarding the recent operations in the 
railroad world, the New York Evening Post 
says: “So far as the modus operandi is con- 
cerned, these transactions merely repeat the 
exploits of Jay Gould in 1880. None of 
them, thus far, has repeated the second 
stage of that arch-speculator’s methods, and 
it is possible that some of the mischief re- 
sulting from his performances may be 
escaped this time. The operators of this 
year have succeeded, nevertheless, in 
recapitalizing American railway industry on 
a scale which may make trouble later, and, 
incidentally, in infecting with the virus of 
speculation a good part of the public.” 

Attentive readers may ask: “Why is it 
that the MIRROR still recommends purchases 
of certain stocks, when it asserts at the 
same time that there is danger ahead and 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS 





G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Boatd of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





DOUGLAS, LACY & (., 


BANKERS and BROKERS. 


FISCAL AGENTS. 


No. 66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. Dividend-Paying Miniag and Oil Stocks 





All properties the stocks of which we offer for sale are controlled by ourselves. We 


dictate the management, the economy of expense, and handle their products. 


We are 


therefore able to and do guarantee our customers against loss. 
Call or write for information concerning our plan of Combination Investments paying 


large dividends. 


St. Louis Offices, Suites 4 and 5 Security Building. 


LORING M. HOWELL, Manager. 


Branches: Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Hartford, Conn.; St. John, N. B.; Mon- 


treal, Canada; London, England. 





that the boom is being overdone?” The 
answer is very simple. Everything in this 
world is comparative or relative. Now, 
compared with some leading railroad stocks, 
there are others which are toolow. There 
is, for instance, Louisville & Nashville. 
This stock is, intrinsically, worth as much 
as Rock Island. Yet the latter is selling 
like hot cakes at 165, while the former is 
quoted at 110. If Rock Island is worth 
165, Louisville & Nashville is too low, as 
both pay the same rate of dividend. If, on 
the other hand, Louisville & Nashville is 
only worth 110, Rock Island is entirely too 
high at 165. In Wall street, as everywhere 
else, things will in the end adjust themselves 
and natural balance be restored. If this 
stock boom is going to last for two months 
yet, then Louisville & Nashville may be 
safely bought for much higher prices. It 
shows a better earning capacity than the 
Rock Island. It is within the range of 
probabilities that this Southern railroad 
stock will be in demand, before the end of 
this year, at 150. There is only $52.000,- 
000 of it, and the earnings continue to roll 
up enormous gains from month to month. 
Readers of the MIRROR have been advised 
to purchase Louisville & Nashville ever 
since it sold at 80, and the advice is 


repeated. There is hardly a more attractive 
stock on the list. 

Pennsylvania and New York Central, also 
Illinois Central, are slowly climbing up- 
wards. Compared with Burlington, St. 
Paul and Rock Island, these three stocks are 
worth from 20 to 40 points more. There are 
reliable observers who are wiliing to predict 
200 for Pennsylvania, 175 for New York 
Central and 165 for Illinois Central. Judg- 
ing by the earnings of the New York Cen- 
tral, an increased dividend is assured to 
shareholders, and once upon a 6 per cent. 
basis, the stock will be greedily absorbed at 
rapidly rising prices. 

Higher prices are prophesied for Mis- 
souri Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Cotton Belt 
(St. Louis Southwestern, ) Toledo, St. Louis 
& W. preferred and common, and Chicago 
& Alton preferred and common. The last 
named issues displayed unwonted activity of 
late, although they have not as yet made 
much headway in quotations. Somebody is 
buying up the common stock ina very 
unostentatious manner. The e:irnings of the 
property, while not enormous, are satisfy- 
ing, and officials hint at a gradual reduction 
in operating expenses, which will result in 
the accumulation of a good surplus on the 
common shares. 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital, $3,000,000.0° 


The Mirror 


4th and 
Locust Sts. 


oF 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


MOST MODERN SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES IN THE WEST. 


Boxes for rent $5,OO and upward. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker, 307 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 





.|When Due.| Quoted 


i) 
° 
s 
0 





D./June 1, 1905|102 —104 





























J. 
Park i A. O.|Aprill , 1905}111 —112 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)111 —112 
Renewal (Gld) - 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907) 1C234 —103 
A. O./Ap! 10, 1908}105 —107 
4 - 3K J. D.|Dec., 1909/102 —103 
“ ao ef J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
- “ 3% | F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
os “ 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“svr’g£100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911)107 —109 
“ (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
a wa A. O./Oct. 1, 1913}108 —110 
as os J. D.|June 1, 1914)/109 —110 
és ‘« 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915|/104 —106 
” * 3%) BF. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about...................... $ 18,856,277 
ASBONOIOIIER, .cccasencccceresnseces scaniaitaananil $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 6.... a -|Aug. 1. 1903/1044 —1C6 
sas 3% .|Feb. 1, 1921)102 —104 
School 5. .|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
“ 4. .|Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
Ks a .|Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
u + .|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
" + .|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
* 7 .(Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Altos Weldaee Ge inns nssnstebeesses 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68...........2.---++-++ 1902 {100 —102 
Century Building ee 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin ng bd | Ee 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 90 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 }101 —102 
Laclede Gas ist 54.................... 1919 |1c9 —1!1 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —115 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 954%%— 96 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 99 —1C0 








St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 91 — 95 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 

Onion Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 |100 —102 
Onion Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 19098 75 — 85 





BANK STOCKS. 


Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 














American Exch..|$*50)Dec. ‘00, 8 SA|252 —255 


Boatmen’s,......... 100|Dec. '00 8%SA|2.6 —207 
Bremen Sav........ 100/Jan. 19016 SA|280 —285 
Continental........ 1C0|/Dec. '00, 834% SA/217 -—220 
Fourth National] 100)May ‘01,5p.c.SA 252 —255 
Franklin...... ..... 100)Dec. ‘00. 4 SA/165 --175 


German Savings} 100|Jan. 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
German-Amer.,...| 100)/Jan, 1901, 20 SA/750 --800 
International..... 100} Mar. 1901 1% qy|!40  -143 


Jefferson ............ 100| Jan. 00, 3p.c SA/117_ —120 
Lafayette............ 100) Jan. 1901, 5 SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Apr. 1901, 2 qy|23C -235 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100|/Mar. 1901,1 a 202 --205 
Northwestern..... 100} Jan. 1901, , A|130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Jan. 1901, Ie ay 298 -294 
South Side......... 100/Nov 1900, 8 i25 —130 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1901, 8 “BA 135 —137 


Southern com..... 100/ Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National... 100/Apr. 1901 1% qr|165 —167 
Third National...| 100/Apr. 1901, 13¢ qy|216 --219 
*Quoted 100 for par, 











TRUST STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..| 10 | Forming.......... 269 —275 
eS a 100}/Dec. °00,S.A 3/221 -223 
Miss. Va............ 100)/Apr. ’01, 24% qrj367  —31 
St, Lowis.......... = Apr. ‘01, 1% qr/3'3 -318 
pO} ee | eae 162 —163 
GRIOM...........-.. io Nov.. 98.8, .|380 -400 
Mercanitile........ 1 10C/Apr ’01 Mo 75¢..1327 330 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 














Coupons. Price. 

We Re, Oe 5.0.3. | ccccccncesacssens-]. >... letanosiacncscesnce 
pS SS eee J.&J. |1912}102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... ... J. & J. (1907/1609 —111 

Jem@ereon Ave........0:-| ~ DOGs 9D | __|sssnececer<.02---. 
. ) M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.......... F.& A. |1911)107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s; J.&J. {1913)117 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s| J.& F 1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s| M.&N. |1896)105 —I1C6 

Sn, ee OS. 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s.| J. & D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d 3 M.&N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & KE. St. L Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s J. &J. 1925}103 —107 
St. Louisist 5s 5-20:} M.&N. |1910}100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s. jJ.&J. |1913)102 —103 
| yj Ak’ Ree eee ieee 39 — 94 


ee F.& A. 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.&N. 
pO SERS SEES 1914) 93% — 95 

















Southern Ist 6s,...... M.& N. /|1904)104 —106 
SE ONC SG) Seas 1909/106 —1(8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s... F.a@ A. |1916)107 —108 
U. D. 1st 10-208 6: jJ.&D 1910)100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. |1918)122 —128 

United Ry’ S Pid....... Apr. '011¥..|...... 719 — 793 

4 p.c. 50s Tey i}... 903%,— 91 

St. Louis Transit....| .....1......20+-. seocee] Ot = 24% 

INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 








American Cent...| 25) Jaa. 1900 4 SA} 49 — 51 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 














Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com. ON EE 13 ~ 14 
Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 134...| 40 — 41 
Am.Car-Fdry Go| 100/Apr. 1901 %....... 25 — 26 
os Pfd| 100] Jan, 1901,13% qr.| 80 — 81 
Bell jem 100|Apr. 1901 2 qr....)140 --145 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100|May 96, 2.........|. 2 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100/Apr. 1901, MO..../125 —131 
Consol. Coal....... 100] July, ’97,1.. 4 —15 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10\Apr. 1901, % MO|!25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100} ..............-..-.---- 25 ~ 


100 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 Mer 1900, ae 
K. & T. Coal Ce. 100) Fe 2 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. icon x *10...}103 —ii9 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 $A3%.|102_ —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)/Feb. 1901 ep. ¢ c..| 8434 -- 85g 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)Dec. 1900 SA.....) 99 —101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100} ... ..| 59 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} . 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Apr.’01 1% qr./100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100|Apr. 'Ol.ay 13¢..| 90 —102 
SimmonsHdwCo] 100/Feb., 1901. 8 A|lo9 —:76 
Simmons do Fy 100|Feb. 19C1, 348A 1441 145 
Simmons do Lon 100| Mar. 1901 4 S.A.|!42 —150 
0. 





St. Joseph L. 10|Feb. 1901 14 qy| 14 -- 15 
St. i Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —48y 
St. L. Brew. Com 4£10\Jan.,'99 3p.c.|43 —£4£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100 Sept., : 5 —25 
L,. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., "96; 2 Tae 2— 4 
St.L.Transfer Co| 100)/Apr. 1901, 1 70 — 75 
Union Dairy....... 100 Feb. 01, isa 110 —115 


Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)Apr. “01, Oasiscs 220 —230 











West’haus Brake| 50|Mar. 1901, 7%....1183 —184 


Southern Pacific behaved very nobly in the 
past week. It gained more than 6 points. 
Buy it and putit away. Thestock will make 
a fine record for itself. Its upward march 
may beinterrupted by reactions, in sympathy 
with the rest of the list, but it is worth more, 
and will be considered cheap at 65 and 75 
before a great while. The earnings are 
justifying dividends; the Union Pacific 
crowd did not invest $100,000,000 in South- 
ern Pacific stock for nothing. They knew 
what they were doing when they bought a 
controlling interest, and had assurance of 
approaching dividend-payments. 

The persistent talk of a Vanderbilt trans- 
continental line as an offset to the Burlington 
deal, resulted in a sensational rise of over 
twenty points in Union Pacific common, and 
of ten points in the preferred. It is rumored 
that the Chicago & Northwestern is willing 
to guarantee 5 per cent or 6 per cent divi- 
dends on Union Pacific common. Some- 
thing is undoubtedly in progress and will be 
revealed in the near future. Marvin 
Hughitt, who is prominently identified with 
the Union Pacific, is also President of the 
Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago, M. 
St. Paul & Omaha systems. 

Bull “tips” are plentiful on Manhattan, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, American and Con- 
tinental Tobacco, Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon, Southern Ry. preferred and common, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and Nor- 
folk & Western common. Baltimore & 
Ohio common is still a bargain at 106 or 
107; the earning capacity of the property is 
enormous, and 10 per cent dividends on the 
common could be paid without difficulty. 


& 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Increasing business on the local stock ex- 
change has induced the brokers to establish 
forenoon and afternoon sessions. Trans- 
actions are now breaking all records, and 
prices continue to soar, with the bank and 
trust company shares in the lead. Third 
National is now selling at 218, Continental 
National at 216, Boatmen’s at 205, National 
Bank of Commerce at 29344, Lincoln Trust 
at 220, Mercantile at 232 and Mississippi at 
366. State National is still quoted at 174, 
but the stock will go higher; it is cheap, 
compared with others of its class. 

Bulls recommend purchases of Laclede 
Gas common and Missouri-Edison preferred 
and common. Missouri Edison preferred 
is 5814 bid, and the common 1934 bid. The 
bonds are unchanged, with 9534 asked. 

There is a large demand for money from 
the country. Interest rates are steady at 5 
and 6 per cent. Foreign exchange is firm, 
with sterling at 4.884¢, Paris at 5.15!¢, and 
Berlin at 9534. 

et 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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THE aati cabs CONDEMNED. 

Surgeon-General ae M. Sternberg 
has fully accepted the mosquito theory of 
the transmission of yellow fever, and in this 
official capacity has issued an order to the 
army treating the conclusions of the physi- 
cians who made the recent experiments in 
Havana as demonstrated facts, to be used as 
the basis for all governmental action against 
the disease. The general’s course will 
evoke a howl of protest from all the people, 
who, from timidity or self-interest, are op- 
posed to any change in the present methods 
of disinfection and quarantine, but he will 
have the support of many and high scientific 
authorities—of all indeed, who have any ap- 
preciable right to speak on the subject— 
and his prompt acceptance and practical ap- 
plication of the new discoveries deserve the 
warmest commendation, especially from 
those of us who, two years or so ago, were 
applying to General Sternberg adjectives not 
remarkable for kindliness. In an address 
which the surgeon-general delivered lately 
before the American Social Science 
Association, in annual session in Washing- 
ton, he presented the mosquito theory in all 
its details, and thoroughly justified che im- 
mense importance which he and others, 
familiar with the results attained, ascribed to 
it. He credited Dr. George Finley, an 
American long resident in Havana, with 
having been the first to suspect the relation 
between yellow fever and mosquitoes. Now, 
Dr. Finley was undoubtedly the first to give 
the matter serious attention, and the investi- 
gation which he made fifteen years ago cer- 
tainly forms the beginning of real work in 
this line, but the insects were suspected long 
before that. A friend informs us that 
not much if any later than 1847 he heard 
Dr. J. K. Mitchell, father of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, tell of an experience on the 
African coast that set the doctor to wonder 
ing whether littoral fevers and mosquito bites 
did not somehow go together. The ship he 
was on lay long in a river mouth, but no 
fevers developed among the crew until off- 
shore winds began to blow, bringing clouds 
of mosquitoes with them. The phenomena 
did not seriously impress Dr. Mitchell, but 
he remembered it and more than once made 
it a subject of conversation. 

et 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 





Malt Niutine 


Helpful to Nervous People. 


Malt-Nutrine is especially adapted to sufferers 
from nervousness. It soothes the nerves and 
induces restful slumber. Nursing mothers and 
yersous recovering from fever will gain greatly 
in strength and vigor by taking Malt-Nutrine— 
the Food Drink. It is the one malt tonic that is 
the strictly pure extract of malt. Malt-Nutrine 
is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Assn., which fact guarantees the purity, excel- 
lence and merit claimed for it, 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST Co., 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000. 


Receives deposits of money and pays interest thereon. 
on real estate and collateral security. 
Issues letters of credit available everywhere. 


foreign exchange. 


Loans money 
Buys and sells domestic and 
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THE WINDOW. 


Henry Shapman Barker just had time to 
swallow his breakfast, bully his wife, sack 
the gardener, and catch the 10:30 up-train. 
Having accomplished all this successfully, 
and having, in addition, found a first-class 
compartment with no beastly human beings 
in it, he was as nearly as possible inclined to 
be in a good and satisfied temper. He 
slapped open his inoffensive morning paper, 
threw a furious eye over the foreign news, 
and began to read the principal leading 
article. At intervals he observed aloud, 
“Muck!” ‘This was a habit of his when he 
read leading articles. It was not pretty 
exactly, but then Henry Shapman Barker 
did not go in for prettiness. He had just 
repeated the observation for the fifth time 
when the train drew up at Chiddleford (for 
Pigley. ) 

The one porter of Chiddleford (for 
Pigley) opened the carriage door, which was 
bad. Augustus Sturt, a gentleman of 
imperial appearance, entered, which was 
worse. But these two outrages sank back 
into insignificant trifles when compared with 
what followed. 

Augustus Sturt glared suspiciously at 
Henry Shapman Barker, whistled ostenta- 
tiously, crossed over tothe far-side and let 
I am not exaggerating, 
he let the window 


the window down. 
and I mean what I say 
down. 

“Leave that window alone, sir!” bellowed 
Barker. 

“QO, hold your tongue!” said Sturt, con- 
temptuously, coming back and taking the 
seat immediately opposite Barker. He 
stretched his long legs across the carriage so 
as to circumscribe as far as possible the 
sphere of action for Barker’s legs, drew a 
swollen pocket-book out, and consulted it to 
a whistled accompaniment of Gounod’s 
“Nazareth.” 

“You don’t know the rules about railway- 
carriage windows,” said Barker savagely. 
“] don’t ask or expect decent manners from 
you; but there are rules, and I’ll see that 
these rules are carried out.” 

“Go tothe devil!” said Sturt, resuming 
his Gounod and note-book. 

“The first person who enters a carriage 
has the right of control over the windows of 
that carriage, and I insist that the window 
over there shall be put up,” said Barker. 

Sturt put down his pocket-book with an 
air of tired resignation. “Since you must go 
on jabbering, I may as well tell you what the 
rule really is. It may save you from making 
a fool of yourself in the future. As you are 
sitting in the corner seat on the near-side 
facing the engine, you have a right over the 
near-side window, and I haven’t interfered 
with it. Youcan put that window up or 
down. You can put itin your pocket. You 
can eat it if you like. That’s a matter be- 
tween you andthe Company, andI don’t 
care two straws about it any way. But over 
the far-side window you have no more right 
than the man in the moon. I’ve put that 
window down, and it’s going to stop down, 
and you can insist till you’re sick, and it 
won’t make any difference.” 

“Ah!” said Barker, “I see it’s no good 
wasting civility on you any longer. I’ll just 
have to take things into my own hands.” 
He rose, crossed over, put the far-side win- 
dow up, and returned to his seat. “There,” 
he said, “make the best you can of that.” 

“I will,” said Sturt, grimly. He rose, 
crossed over, let the far-side window down 


again, and resumed his seat. “And let me 


tell you, he added, “that if you put that win- 







dow up again, I’ll put my foot through it, 
and pnnch your fat head into the bargain. 
Go on! Start as soon as you like.” 

“Very good. O, very good indeed! That’s 
athreat of personal violence, and we'll see 
what the guard has to say to it at the very 
next station. I happen to know that guard 
and we’ve a pretty short way with Hooligans 
on this line. You’ll be thrown out. Do you 
understand that? Out! Out!” roared 
Henry Shapman Barker, within an easy dis- 
stance of apoplexy. 

“OQ, stop that row, and don’t make such a 
baby of yourself. You aren’t fit to be let 
out alone,” and Sturt ostentatiously resumed 
his pocket-book, as the train slowed down 
into the next station. 

Barker let down the near side window, 
put his head out, and shouted “Guard!” No- 
body took the least notice of him. Then he 
shouted: “Where’s that damned guard?” 
and an old lady told him he ought to be 
ashamed of himself and moved off rapidly. 
Barker went on shouting. Stu t resumed 
his whistling. 

The guard came at last bustling up just as 
the train was onthe point of starting. “I 
know what it is, sir,” said the guard, “and 
you may well grumble. It’s not my fault, 
and I’ve spoken about it, and will again. 
Why, it’s three days now there’s been no 
glass in that far-side window! Shameful!” 

The guard hurried off, the train moved 
on, and Sturt and Barker sat glaring at one 
another. Then they both said the same 
thing in exactly the same words and at 
exactly the same time. They were as 
beautifully together as if they had spent 
weeks in practising it. They said: 

“And now you see what a fool you’ve 
been making of yourself.” 

They sat in speechless rage for the jour- 
ney; Barker’s fighting spirit was aroused, 
however, and he was not disposed to let 
things stop there. At the terminus Barker 
jumped out and flung himself on the nearest 
porter. 

“Porter, I want the  station-master, or 
trafic superintendent, or an inspector of 
some kind. I’ve——” 

“’Arf-a-moment,” said the porter, trun- 
dled away a milk can, and never returned. 
Barker flung himself on to another porter. 
He reached the desired office at last. The 
door was ajar, and from within he heard a 
voice which he recognized at Sturt’s. 

“It’s not only the glass being out of the 
window. It’s the having to travel with a 
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drunken blackguard, who to my certain 
knowledge only had a third-class ticket.” 
I am glad that I was not Mrs. Barker when 
Barker returned home that evening. 
Barry Pain, in Black and White. 
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ORIGIN OF A KISS. 

A Germantown man who claims to have 
made a study of the kissin that spirit of 
scientific analysis which is now so popular, 
says that it really has a most interesting his- 
tory. Its origin was in prehistoric times, 
possibly when the cave man was battling for 
his life against all sorts of foes, but ethnolo- 
gists differ as to just how it was discovered. 
One learned school holds that it arose 
through cannibalism; that one person would 
rub his lips over the flesh of another to see 
if the flesh was sufficiently sweet and tender 
for eating purposes, and, on a memorable 
day, a young warrior brushed with his lips 
the mouth of a girl of the tribe, and with 
that soft shock, electrical and sweet, the kiss 
was born. This has an attractive sound, but 
a second theory claims that the primitive 
mother originated the kiss. Drinking 
vessels had not yet been discovered, and the 
mother, to give her thirsty little children 
water, would pass it from her own mouth in- 
to theirs; whence, in due course, came kiss- 
ing. The third school which is 
misanthropical and to which the German- 
town man belongs, holds the kiss to be an 
evil coeval in its birth with that other evil, 
wine. According to this theory, as soon as 
men began to store up wine in their caves or 
houses, they grew suspicious of their wives, 
and on each return from abroad would set 
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their mouths to their wives’ mouths to see if 
any drinking had gone on during their 
absence.—-Philadelphia Record. 
ee 
MR. MCKINLEY AND HANNA. 





Senator Hanna slowly climbed the stairs 
in the White house the other day, puffing 
at every step. 

“Mark,” said Senator Scott, who was with 
him, “why don’t you get the President to 
put an elevator in the building.” 

“Did suggest it to him,” said Hanna, be- 
tween gasps, “but he said he noticed I got 
here just the same without one.” 

Fe Ft 

AT THEIR MERCY.—Subbubs (in great 
glee): “Shout with joy, Mary! Celebrate!” 

Mis. Subbubs: “I guess you’re going crazy, 
aren’t you? We’ve had new cooks before 
you know.” 

Subbubs: “Yes, I know, but this one had 
her pocket picked on thetrain, coming out, 
and lost both her purse and return ticket.” 
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The best of all, remedies, and _ for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
mt eee broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with B. of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

nd upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask fo! 
= WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP.” 1840- 
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CRAWFORD’S 


We are Now Showing the Bargains of Our Lives in 


Silks, Linens, Pianos, Suits, Cloaks, Waists, Embroideries, Etc. 





Biggest Bargains of the Season in 


Waists, Suits, Skirts, 
Capes, Etc., Etc. 


50 dozen fine Percale Waists, tucked down back, 
standing collar, Bishop sleeve, colors pink, blue and 
lavender, sizes 32 to 42, regular retail price $1.25, 
OUT WRISE, SPOCIM sow -c.n or scciescacieves 

125 dozen Wash Waists, made of fine lawns, dimities 
and percales; these waists come in stripes, figures, 
solid colors, also white and black; regular retail 
price $1.50 up to $2.25; this lot will be on sale this 
week, at, each.. 

Ladies’ up-to-date Gray Homespun Dress Skirts, made 
with the new flare,trimmed with satin folds to match, 
skirt bound with fancy stitched velvet; regular retail 
price, GU. F5, CUE GUIS eR nnn nssecccses sersencness -cnese $4.98 

Ladies’ Plaid Back Walking and Rainy- day Skirts, all 
tailor-stitched; regular retail price, $5.98, our Rainy 
day Skirt Bargain.. sonar $2.98 

Ladies’ Spring-weight Tan Capes, tailor-stitched, 
ribbon trimmed; regular retail price, $8.75, our 
Cape Special 

Children’s White Dresses, made of a fine quality of 
lawn, tucked front with lace insertion and ribbon, 
ruffle finished with French lace, ages 4 to 14 years; 
regular retail price, $4.50, our special for................ $2 

Remember, no Extra Charge for Altering. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Another Big Drive in Laces for 
Our ;Customers. 


1119 pieces Torchon and Medici Laces, insertions to 
match—closed out a big importer’s sample pieces, 
bought all around at one price; give our customers 
the benefit—width from 1 to 6 inches and worth 
from 7}3¢c to 15¢ a yard—choice of entire lot at, 


65c 























VRE ss scrctckas cascthces os tecsacathoniteakeses Sohnsgeahessedtctesiosoncianadme estes 5c 

The Real Point Venice Turnover Collars are going like 
hot cakes, and why not, when you get 50c collars 
Pe ROSA RL a IS. Sit Se a ae ee anes 19c 

1000 dozen Fine Embroidered, Hemstitched, Fine Val. 
Lace-trimmed and Embroidered Turnover Collars, 
other houses ask 15c to 25c for—at, each................-.--.. L0¢c 

MILLINERY. 

Trimmed Hats—We are headquarters in this line for 
elegance, style and prices; everyone says “how 
cheap,” a model of $7.48 which we sell for.. .......... $4.98 

Just received 150 new Shirt-Waist Hats, the latest 
style, assorted colors and shapes, from $8.00 
CN $1.19 

Roses--500 bunches of Roses and Poppies, all new 
goods of this season—all go fOF...........0e:seesessenes seneeenseee 10c 

250 Baby Caps, Bonnets and Hats, slightly soiled, ‘ 

RAL ane ee c 


worth up to $1.00—all go for.. 








Silk and Silk Foulards, Cheap 


40 Pieces Printed Silk Foulards, worth 69c.......... ......00+« 
45 Pieces fine quality Printed Silk Foulards, $1. i 
quality 
Satin finish Printed Foulard, eure quality, only.............: 75c 
Fancy Stripe Silk for Fancy Waists, $1.00 quality, for..69c 
28-inch Black Swiss Taffeta, regular 95c quality, for......79c 














Just in the Very ‘Nick of Time 
When Most Wanted. 


A Grand Scoop in Fancy and Black 


SILKS 


By D. Crawford & Co., who have just pur- 
chased 350 pieces of Fancy and Black Silks 
from the well-known manufacturers, The 
Corticelli Silk Company, at less than 40c on 
the dollar. 


100 Pieces of Fancy Taffeta Silks, 
UE soe. Sar onpsaxgnsenntecsventovensnecete 
Corticelli’s wholesale price 69c. 
150 Pieces of Fancy India Silks, suit- 49¢ 
able for Ladies’ Waists, sale price.. 
Corticelli’s wholesale price 75c. 
100 Pieces of Fine Fancy Silks, very 
desirable, sale price ..... 59¢ 
Corticelli’s wholesdie j price » 89, 


A New, Fresh 
Lot of Go-Carts, 


(All samples,) bought at our own price. 
Will be placed on sale this week way below 
their value. 

One lot of Go-Carts, adjustable back, 

rubber tires, satin parasol, nicely up- 

holstered, pneumatic wheels, cheap 

at $10.50, Sale Price............. ............$7.98 
One lot of Go-Carts, in fine rattan, col- 

ored gear, large and roomy .............- $8.50 
One lot of Go-Carts, very fine designs, 

new peneene, een at aie 00, 

Sale Price .. ghkeise $9. 98 
One lot of Go- Sate, new ‘nl stylish, 

very select patterns, worth aed 00 

and $16.00, Sale Price... ...$11.98 
Baby Carriage, nicely cibshnenad:, sla 

ber tire wheels and parasol, well 

TRGIO, Fe TI BIO. vsssg ssormen apsennes “snestes $5.98 








Barnsley Collection of Fine 
Oil Paintings and 
Water Colors 


No true lover of fine art should fail to visit 
our Art Gallery and see this fine collection 
of Paintings, embracing over 100 different 
subjects. We can only in limited space 
mention a few ac random. 

No. 9—“Venice,” in oil—artists’ valua- 
tion, unframed, $100. am our price, 

in handsome gold frame .................. $65.00 





No. 3—“Sunset in mY in apres 
framed, $300.00, our price, 
framed. ....:..:-. $200.00 

No. 27—“Evening,” in oil—unframed, 
$50.00, our price, framed....... ....... $35.00 

No. 7—“Onthe Hudson,” water color— 
unframed, $16.00, our price, 
framed. oat AE OER 


water color— 
our price, 


No. 53.- ~"Gloucester,” 
unframed, $85.00, 


framed. .00 








WHITE GOODS. 


300 Pieces extra quality English Long Cloth, 12 yards 
in bolt, actual value $1.25; Special Price this week ...98c 


48-inch Imported Ecru Batiste,the newest dress — 
actual value 45c, Bargain Special Rpeee eons hs Grceecdcbetssevee 30c 


45-inch Bishop Lawn, actual value 25c, Special Price....20c 
Colored Silk Muslin, in short lengths, actual value 50c, 
Wy rl gb IN, PEE 502.5 pccccceas a sh oesatccundas acdbbaniic oabae 25c 





Hair-line White Dimity, extra wide, actual value 20c; 
Special this week ........ Bocca <ceiincaag moana ei aaah Shean 124c 


Pink and Blue a actual value 121c, this week’s 


.. ge 


A full line of Tinted Silk Mulls, 41 inches wide, actual 
value 35c, Crawford’s Price....... 





Embroidery Department. 


50 pieces 27 and 45 inch Fine Embroidered, Hem- 
stitched, Shirred, two and three rows Fine Valen- 
ciennes Lace Insertion, some slightly soiled—were 
$1.00 to $1.50 a yard—choice of lot at, yard ....... ....... 50c 


Handsome line of Batiste Insertions, all widths and 
prices in both white and butter shades. 


The most exquisite line of fine sets in Cambric, Nain- 
sook and Swiss ever imported—three and four widths 
of edging, with two widths of insertion to match 
over 100 different designs to show you. 


See the manufacturer’s strips or short lengths we are 
giving away at 23c, 43c and 63c a strip of 44 yards, 
from 3 to 10 inches wide. 





Two Special Bargains in 


SHOES. 


LOT 1—500 pairs of Ladies’ Hand-turn Oxfords and 
Shoes, most all kinds, narrow, medium and full toes, 
these Shoes and Oxfords are only small sizes, but 
worth from $1.50 to $3.00 a pair. The above lines 
we are closing out, so we put the price very low....... 47 


LOT 2—Ladies Sample Low Shoes, made in all the 
new style toes and heels, patent leather, Vici and 
Dongola kid, hand-made, kid and patent tips. In 
this lot of shoes you find them of every description, 
and being samples they are made better than regular 
goods, not a pair worth less than bath 00 Ceti go 
PU I GO as scccetns sigrenscnbccaphicosanpibeneiii = .- $1.48 


Gas, Oil and Gasoline Stoves. 


Now is the time to buy your Summer Cooking Machine. 


Two-burner, blue-flame, wickless Oil Stove, a power- 
ful flame, free from smoke or smell, price................ $5.75 
Three-burner Gasoline Stove, with all the latest im- 
provements, and will give perfect satisfaction, price, 
each.. 
Gas Range, 4-burner and simmering burner, asbestos- 
lined oven, lower broiler, and vie handsomely 
finished, set up and connected for... .- $18.00 
Large-size Gas Range, with oven broiler ‘al powertel 
water heater, set up and connected for ........... ....... $30.00 





ence eeeewes seneeeeeeeasseersecs coecee weeee 


Majestic, Gas, Coal or Wood Ranges sold 
on an Easy Payment of 10c a day. 
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St. Louis Fair Association. 
ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00. 


RACES START 2:30 P. M. 





ECCENTRIC WHISTLER. 





In speaking of his close friendship with 
James McNeil Whistler, recently, William 
M. Chase, the artist, referred to the singu- 
lar fascination of the man, told how his own 
first call upon Whistler was made while on 
his way to Madrid, how the call was pro- 
longed to a visit, and how finally the sum- 
mer passed, Madrid forgotten while he 
painted, chatted, and quarreled with Whist- 
ler in the London studio. It was during 
these days that Mr. Chase found opportun- 
ity to observe the strange traits of character 
that puzzle so many people; and here he 
saw that Whistler’s absolute and unrelent- 
ing devotion to his art has made him the 
artist he is, as well as eccentric. Whistler 
never scrupled to insist upon a lady’s com- 
ing all the way across London to stand for 
two minutes for a detail that needed fixing 
in the painting of the dress, for nature was 
his invariable master, and he insisted that 
she should be ever before him. On the 
other hand, though Whistler delighted in an 
admiring crowd, yet no social engage- 
ment was ever strong enough to vie with 
the demands of the muse. One of this witty 
man’s sayings came out while Chase was 
urging him to stop work and get off to a din- 
ner party where he was pledged. It did not 
move the man to be told that the dinner was 
growing cold and the guests were waiting 
forthe lion. He uttered inarticulate grunts 
and painted on while Chase scolded. Final- 
ly Whistler turned around, and said: 

“Chase, what a nuisance you are. The 
idea of leaving a beautiful thing like this 
to go eat with people!” 

Again Chase urged himto keep an im- 
portant engagement with an American 
traveling in England and limited-~ for time. 
The engagement involved important finan- 
cial business for the artist; but he could 
scarcely be torn from the easel. When 
work was suspended much time was ex- 
pended on the usual elaborate toilet, and the 
two finally set forth, Whistler carrying the 
slender wand made famous by Du Maurier’s 
caricature. This time it was used to prod 
the horse that dragged their hansom. After 
traveling long stretches of London streets 
and nearly reaching the end of the journey, 
Whistler suddenly ordered the cabman to 
turn aboui and retrace many steps, then to 
thread in and out odd streets, Chase sulkily 
protesting, until he ordered the driver to 
draw up before a green-grocer’s. 

“There!” said the enthusiastic artist— 
“there isa bit of color for you! That’s 
fine! Only I shall have that box of oranges 
placed on the opposite side of the doorway. I 


shall come and do that sometime.” Then, 
when the mood had passed, the journey was 
resumed. 

Few men are so gifted as Whistler with 
an incisive descriptive faculty. One word 
will set the matter off to perfection. There 
are many stories printed to illustrate this 
gift, but Mr. Chase told one which has 
probably not been printed before. They 
were doing the rounds of a gallery together, 
and Whistler was performing the work of a 
genial executioner upon many an established 
reputation. They were about to enter a 
room where hung “some pictures by Bastien- 
Lepage, and Mr. Chase having already felt 
a warm admiration for the work of this ar- 
tist and a settled conviction of its merits, 
he found himself averse to having that con- 
viction jarred by the disparaging word that 
Whistler would be sure to fling out. Chase, 
therefore,hung back and volunteered to wait 
until Whistler should return from the tour; 
but Whistler would not hear to such a move, 
and dragged the unwilling Chase on to hear 
the destruction of one more artistic ideal. 
Standing before a picture of Bastien-Le- 
page, this artist, who finds in himself his 
method and in nature his inspiration, made a 
deprecatory gesture, and uttered the one 
word “School!” And, sure enough, there 
was the joint in the armor; this most de- 
voted realist could not banish the stamp of 
the academy. 

An amusing story illustrates Whistler’s 
enslaving power. The summer was nearly 
over, andthe work of the studio began to 
grow irksome. Chase proposed a trip some- 
where—to the seaside, to Paris, to Amster- 
dam. Amsterdam was finally hit upon, for 
there was in progress in that city an inter- 
national exhibition, anda sight of pictures 
would do them both good, argued Chase. 
The trip was taken, the Channel was crossed 
to Antwerp, and the journey begun by train 
to Amsterdam. Sharing their compartment 
was a company of Germans, who belonged 
to the professional class, and whokept up 
an animated conversation. Whistler had ap- 
parently been deaf to the import of their 
argument, but finally broke forth with the 
assertion that God made one mistake, and 
that was when he had created a German. 
Chase became irritated at the sweeping con- 
demnation of a people he had, through a 
considerable residence in their country, 
grown to know and to admire. He protested 
that had Whistler the ability to understand 
what these gentlemen were talking about, he 
might find it very well worth his time to lis- 
ten and approve. The retort came quickly 

-and in German. From that time on Chase 
was the victim; talking in English himself, 
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Whistler held steadfastly to German, until 
Chase’s irritation could endure no more, and 
he proposed a plan of temporary separation 
to effect relief. Either Whistler should go 
onto Amsterdam and Chase get down at 
Haarlem for the night, coming on to join 
him in the morning, or Whistler should get 
down at Haarlem, and Chase go on to Am- 
sterdam. Whistler calmly assented, and 
quickly directed Chase to get down at Haar- 
lem, and asthe train moved out, leaving 
Chase upon the platform, Whistler waved 
his long fingers in farewell, and called out 
in German: “Think it over, colonel, and 
you’ll find I am right about the Germans.” 

No budget of stories about Whistler can 
afford to omit those that illustrate his exces- 
sive vanity. The trait is exhibited in all 
shades, from that which shows his contempt 
for ignorant pretension to that which seems 
no deeper than an extravagant delight ‘n 
flaunting the cap and bells. How he replied 
that “Nature was creeping up” to his pic- 
tures, and the famous retort, “Why drag in 
Velasquez?” are well known through the 
book; but allied with them in the less known, 
or, perhaps, unknown reply he made toa 
lady who met him at the Royal Academy, 
and expressed her surprise at seeing him in 
a place he was reported never to enter: 

“Well,” retorted Whistler, “one must do 
something to add interest to the show; so 
here I am.” 

On the Holland trip some canvases, that 
had been expressed to a point where sketch- 
ing has been planned, failed to arrive at the 
expected time. The fame of the artist was 
well established here and the honor of his 
visit appreciated. The official of the express 
company offered his apology for the incon- 
venience caused by the delay, and begged to 
know if the canvases were valuable. Whis- 
tler, magnificently responsive to the man’s 
solicitude, said: “Not yet!” “Not yet!” 

One day, when Whistler was wearing the 
cap and bells, he turned suddenly upon 
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Ww cery order so catalogue costs you nothing. / 
Money for Agents.GR, WARREN MERCANTILE OU 
Importers and Jobber:. CHICAGO, TEL. 
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ise and declared his intention of going 
ck to London and having made for him a 
ite hansom with canary-colored wheels 
i canary satin linings. He would petition 
e city authorities for the privilege of at- 
hing one lamp to this vehicle and of sur- 
ounting the lamp with a white plume. In 


iumph he cried: “1 shall then be the only 


me.” 

Mr. Whistler is at present living in Paris. 

tlere his own studio is established, and with- 
n the Quartier is a new academy that bears 
iis name and looks to him for inspiration 
nd guidance. But it is not at all unlikely 
hat he will one day fold his tents and steal 
.way.to London again, for London has been 
he lode-star that has attracted him at fre- 
juent intervals for the many years since he 
eft America. To explain this’ is not easy, 
for he professes no special liking for the 
English as a people; he has found no en- 
thusiastic following among the. artists-of the 
British Isles, unless one excepts the two or 
three landscapists of the Glasgow school who 
show his influence. Strangely enough, in 
spite of his many pictures of the Thames, 
depicting the poetry of its atmospheric ef- 
fects, in spite of his glowing tribute to this 
tunefulness of nature in “Ten o’Clock,” he 
pretends to detest the English climate. Yet 
in London he passes most of his life, Mr. 
Chase says, because there he can be the 
eccentric without rival, Paris has many 
such, revolving each in their little orbit of 
eccentricity. In London, Whistler is al- 
ready “the only one” without the help of the 
white hansom. 

But whether in Paris or London, Whistler 
is stillan American, is known as such, and 
is insistent upon the title. Not since he first 
leftthese shores, in 1855, has he returned, 
and he is growing anold man. Exemplify- 
ing the most American defiance of aristo- 
cratic traditions, he persistently lives away 
from the country where the individual is 
ideally the most free. Mr. Chase ventures 
the explanation that he suspects our taste to 
be still too much touched by the barbaric, 
for one day he put the question: “How is 
it, Chase? They say your houses in America 
are full of beautiful pictures; and then there 
is some damned little trinket on the mantle- 
shelf that givesthe whole thing away.”— 7he 
Argonaut. 

ee 
SHEEDY’S STORY. 





Pat Sheedy tells this story of his visit to 
lis old home in a New England town after 
an absence of fifteen years. He met the 
parish priest who told him that he had been 
reading about his exploits in the sporting 
world, and later on invited him out to a lot 
where he had played as a boy, and on which 

handsome church was being erected. 
While he was admiring the church, some- 
hing was said about the cathedral windows 


forthe purchase of which there was not 


ifficient money on hand. 

“How much will it cost to putin all the 
1ecessary art glass?” asked Sheedy. 

“About forty-five hundred dollars,” said 
he priest. 

Sheedy drew out a roll of bills of various 
enominations ranging from fifty to five 
indred and handed the priest forty-five 
indred dollars. The clergyman thanked 
m, and promised to have an announcement 
his generosity made from the altar. 
“Cut that out,” said Sheedy. “When I 
s a boy serving on your altar I was within 
iy reach of the collection plates, and I 
dto pinch afew dimes every Sunday. 

merely paying them back now with 
erest.— Town Talk 


The Mirror 


THE NEW BOARDER. 

When the new boarder went into the din- 
ing-room and sat down there was only one 
person atthe table. The new boarder had a 
kind heart, and thought he would be affable. 

“I's’pose you’ve boarded here for some 
time?” he said to the other man. 

“Yes. Quite a while.” 

“How is it? Any good?” 

“Yes, pretty fair. I have no complaint to 
make.” 

“Landlady treat you decent?” 

“Well, perhaps I ought to”—and then he 
hesitated. 

“Oh, never mind, old man,” said the new 
boarder. “That’s all right. I’mon. But 
say, mebby you never tried chucking her 
under the chin once in a while. That’s the 
way to get on with ’em. I never had a land- 
lady that didn’t treat me Al yet. It’s all in 
the way you handle ’em. Call ’em ‘sister’ 
and give ’em softy, sweet, oozy talk» abou. 
their looks. That’s the way to fetch ’em. 
I’ll bet Ican live here for a month right 
now without bein’ asked for a cent. Watch 
me nudge her when she comes in. Before 
this time to-morrow she’ll be telling me her 
family history. Poor old girl! She looks as 
if she’d had hertroubles. Probably got tied 
up to some John Henry who was about man 
enough to shoo chickens out of the yard, and 
that’s all. My name’s Hudson. Let’s see, 
I have’nt heard yours, have I?” 

“N—no, I believe not. But it doesn’t 
matter. I’m just the landlady’s husband.” — 
Chicago-Times Herald. 
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| ‘*All roads lead to Rome.’’ 
| 
| And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 
Grand Central Station. | 

This great building, which covers the | 
space of four city blocks, beginning at | 
the corner of 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
is the Metropolitan terminus of the 





New York Central Lines | 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, 

club and theater district of the second 

city of the world. To reach it, see that 

your ticket reads by the NEw York 
CENTRAL. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 

of the ‘*Four-‘Track Series,’’ New York Cen- 
| tral’s books of travel and education, will be 
| sent free, post-paid, to any address on 

receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
| Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
| Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
| Central Station, New York 











Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintily artistic volume 

“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8x1l) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 
selection of Field’s best 
and most representative 
works and is ready for 

Greatest delivery. 

Artists. But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Kugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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i EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 


7 THE Book of 

7 the Century, 

4 Handsomely 
Illustrated 
by thirty- 
two of the 
World’s 
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our contribution. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT 
OuxutcaGco, ILuiNois. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN'L PASS. AGENT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PACIFIC 


Se | 


RATES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION, 


JULY—I/90/. 


EST SERVICE, 
EST EQUIPMENT, 
EST TRAINS, 
EST TRACK, 

EST ROUTE. 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


Has Two Trains Daily from Kansas City, 
through Denver and the Rocky Mountains. 


Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
Palace and Ordinary Sleepers. 

Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 
Free Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 





Full information furnished on 


application, 
J. H. LOTHROP, General Agent, 


ST, LOUIS, MO, 


cheerfully 


BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 





110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


21 
DURING THE 
Pan-American 
Exposilion~ 


Big Four Route 
isv STOD-OVER "38" 


BUFFALO 


New York, Boston 


And All Eastern Points. 


HREE DAILY TRAINS 
Through Coaches, Sleepers, Library 
and Dining Cars. 


For Maps, Tickets, Reservation, etc., call on 
or address 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 


C. L. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. A., ST. LOUIS. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 








‘“‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





UNSIGHTLY HAIR 





pilatory which permanently re- 

moves hair from the face, neck 
and arms Without injury. It kills the root of 
the hair. Price $1.00. Trial treatment 25 
cents. To those who buy atreatment and find 
they need more, we will send a$1.00 bottle on 
receipt of 75c. Sample is charged for because 
in many cases it works a permanent cure. 
DERMATINO CHEMICAL Co., i Dept. O. 

1805 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A booklet on 
T0 LADIES DERMATINO, 
FREE the only de- 
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Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


AND 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 





Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.16 p.m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 


Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:1€ o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas. 
Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 
City Ticket Office, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 





Leave St. Louis 2.05 p. m., arrive Denver 6.30 p. m., next night. 
This is the only one-night-on-the-road train, St. Louis to Denver. 
The Burlington is the only line with its own rails, St. Louis to 


Denver. 
The Night Express leaves St. Louis at 9 p. m., arrives Denver 7.10 


a. m., second morning. 


Free illustrated folders—“To California Through Scenic Colorado,” “Weekly 


California Excursions.” 
Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, S. W. Corner 
Broadway and Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DANsAMERICAN EXPOSITION 





















KANSAS CITY, ST.LOUIS, CHICAGO 


AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER RATES ETC 
CALLON NEAREST TICKET AGENT OR ADDRESS 


LL C.S.CRANE Geni Pass. ¢ Tickes Acent, ST.LOUIS 























| THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


A Soldier of Virginia, B. KE. Stevenson, $1.20; 

| A Master of Fortune, Cutcliffe Hyne, $1.20; The 

‘ | Devil’s Plough, A. Farquhar, $1.20; Puppet 

On Diamonds and Jewelry. | Crown, Harold MacGrath, $1.20; Like Another 
Helen, George Horton, $1.20; Ralph Marlow, J. 


B. Naylor, $1.20; Your Uncle Lew,C. R. Sherlock, 
| $1.20; The Inlander, Harrison Robertson, $1.20. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
idard and miscellaneous work at 
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A full line of star 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive St. 
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MILLIONS HAVE GONE 
East via the MICHIGAN (CENTRAL because it is 
THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 


the ONLY LINE running directly by and in full view of Niagara Falls, 
and stopping its day trains at FAL VIEW, overlooking the entire cataract. 
That is why it should be your route of travel in visiting the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


on your way to Buffalo, New York, Boston, and the East. 
O. W. RUGGLES, 


Four cents postage will bring you beautifally : Ts: mh: 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 


illustrated Exposition Souvenir full of information. 





A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO ee ee 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE* 





THE FAST MAIL ROUTE. 
55 DAILY TRAINS 


» KANSAS GITY 


ee ING SUPERIOR SERVICE -ELEGANT EQUIPMENT. 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS 
RECLINING CHAIR: CARS Astars rece on cxran cunngt) 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS ON DAY TRAINS. 
MGH GRADE COMFORTABLE COACHES. 








RUSSELL HARDING, 


SVP 4a Ger. Mor 


HG. TOWNSEND, & 





